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On PAcE 23 of this issue you will find the beginning of 
our annual index—a total compendium of everything and 
everybody that has appeared in the 52 issues of 1957. Al- 
though our first Readership Survey (NL, July 15) inforined 
us that nearly half of you have graduate degrees and are 
thus accustomed to drawing portentous conclusions from 
heavy research, let us try to summarize the highlights of 
the year as revealed in the index: 

Politically, this was clearly a year of transition, as op- 
posed to 1956, a year of action that culminated with Hun- 
gary and Suez. The Middle East crisis lingered all through 
this year, thus providing the various Middle East index 
categories with more entries (28) than France and Ger- 
many combined (11 and 15 respectively). The outrage over 
Hungary also continued, thus giving that small country 
more individual entries (16) than any other foreign coun- 
try save Britain (18) and, of course, Russia (41). By way 
of comparison, we have 164 items under various United 
States categories—20 under Negroes alone. 

The transitional character of political development led to 
a bit more interest in culture: Among the year’s most dis- 
cussed features were an 18-part series by various boys and 
girls on the younger generation of intellectuals, and a five- 
part travelogue by Daniel Bell on Asia. Furthermore, of 
the three new regular columnists acquired during the year, 
two were cultural: William Murray (Movies) and Hibbard 
James (Music). The other was Tris Coffin, Washington 
columnist, who manfully filled a gap that had been yawning 
since 1952. Coffin’s column, as well as the greater emphasis 
on culture, came in direct response to the results of the 
Readership Survey. Our “Writers and Writing” section, 
whose popularity was also confirmed by the survey, was 





bolstered by a new once-a-month schedule for John 
Unterecker’s reports on paperback books. 

As has been usual in the last half-dozen years, 1957 
produced a fine crop of new contributors—and brought 
back after five or more years’ absence a number of old 
hands sorely missed. Among the newcomers or returners 
were Harry S. Ashmore, former Senator William Benton, 
Bruce Bliven, D. W. Brogan, Richard Chase, Marquis Childs, 
Senator Joseph S. Clark Jr., Benjamin V. Cohen, Howard 
Fast, Herbert Feis, Thomas K. Finletter, Harold R. Isaacs, 
John H. Kautsky, Senator John F. Kennedy, Earl Latham. 
Ronald W. May, William Petersen, Morgan Philips, Norman 
Podhoretz, John Scott, David Manning White and Arnold 
Wolfers. 

The year also saw three special sections: “60 Years of the 
Jewish Daily Forward,” by J. C. Rich (June 3); “Let a 
Hundred Flowers Bloom,” the full text of the famous speech 
by Mao Tse-tung, with notes and an introduction by G. F. 
Hudson; and “The Crisis in U.S. Defense,” by Klaus Knorr, 
which you will find with this issue. This was a decline from 
1956, in which we had eight, but at least three are scheduled 
for the opening months of 1958. 

The new year will also see a noteworthy increase in 
newsstand distribution of THe New Leaper. Starting next 
week, our distribution will be handled both in New York 
and out of town by the Eastern News Company, one of the 
nation’s leading firms. Distribution in the metropolitan area 
will be doubled, but the big news is that we will now be 
available in scores of cities and college towns where we have 
not been before. Ask your friends to inquire about Tue 
New Leaper at their favorite stands next week—or keep 
true to the spirit of the time and do it yourself. 
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LoNnDON 

OTH the timing and the content 
2 of the latest batch of letters by 
Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin 
make it clear that one of their aims 
was to disturb and divide the Allies 
on the eve of the NATO meeting. The 
arguments in each letter are cun- 
ningly modified to suit the national 
esate of the particular recipi- 
ent. In the letter to Germany, for 
example, Bulganin claims that Amer- 
tica and Britain worked out their 
plans for “interdependence” behind 
the backs of their allies; and he de- 
fines interdependence as meaning that 
“one gives dollars and military equip- 
ment, the others supply cannon-fod- 
der and expose their territory to the 
first counterblow aimed at the ag- 
gressor.”” 

On the other hand, the tone of the 
letters is less threatening than might 
have been expected after the sputniks, 
and the propagandist clichés are few- 
er and less offensive than usual. 
Much of the analysis of the current 
situation is objective enough—in- 
deed, would not be out of place in a 

Western newspaper. 
| Most of the proposals put forward 
{in the letters have been standard in 
Soviet diplomacy for a year or more: 
the demands for a three-year suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests, for a non- 
aggression pact between the Warsaw 
Pact powers and NATO, for a renun- 
ciation of atomic weapons and of vio- 
lence in general. It is probable that 
such proposals, however seriously 





























made, are included in the letters 
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Latest Soviet note requires serious exploration 


BULGANIN 
WRITES AGAIN 


By Denis Healey 


mainly to impress uncommitted pub- 
lic opinion not only in Europe but 
also in Asia and Africa. 

But there is one concrete new pro- 
posal which it would be most unwise 
to write off simply as diversionary 
propaganda. It is the suggestion for 
a ban on the stationing of atomic 
weapons in Central Europe. This pro- 
posal was first made by the Polish 
Foreign Minister last October in the 
United Nations, and was publicly en- 
dorsed by the Czech and East Ger- 
man Governments before Bulganin 
gave it formal Soviet authority in his 
letters. In my opinion, it may mark 
a turning point in Soviet diplomacy. 
For this is the first time Russia has 
been prepared to offer concessions in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, as well 
as East Germany, in return for West- 
ern concessions which are limited to 
the Federal Republic. She has, in 
fact, accepted the territorial limits 
which Hugh Gaitskell, the British 
Labor party leader, put forward last 
spring (NL, April 1) for a program 
of disengagement in Central Europe. 

The idea of a general military dis- 
engagement is also repeated in the 
Bulganin letters, and in a form which, 
though not corresponding precisely 
to the so-called Gaitskell Plan, is sub- 
stantially more negotiable than ever 
before. Bulganin talks about Russia’s 
readiness to consider either a reduc- 
tion or a total withdrawal of her 
troops in East Germany and the 
countries of the Warsaw Pact if 
America, Britain and France agree to 
comparable withdrawals from West 


Germany and the territory of their 
other NATO partners. Such vague- 
ness is an obvious invitation to seri- 
ous negotiation. 

The specific proposal for an area 
in Central Europe which is free from 
atomic weapons and the more general 
proposal for the withdrawal of troops 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
amount to what could be called a 
pilot project for the limitation and 
control of armaments. In my opin- 
ion, such a restricted regional ap- 
proach to the disarmament problem 
has far more chance of success than 
the grandiose proposals for a univer- 
sal end to atomic arms production on 
which the United Nations disarma- 
ment negotiations foundered earlier 
this year. Moreover, the West has 
solid grounds for considering such a 
scheme quite apart from its contribu- 
tion to a broader agreement with 
Russia. For it offers one way of es- 
cape from the appalling dilemma now 
facing the military planners in NATO. 

America’s growing reluctance to 
carry the sole responsibility for initi- 
ating thermonuclear retaliation if any 
of her allies is attacked has forced 
her to consider distributing atomic 
weapons more widely inside the alli- 
ance. Yet it is clear that she still 
wants final control of both the trigger 
and the safety-catch on these atomic 
weapons—she wants to be in a posi- 





GAITSKELL: HIS LIMITS ACCEPTED 








tion both to initiate atomic war in 
her own defense even if her allies do 
not agree, and to prevent her allies 
from initiating atomic war in their 
defense when she does not agree. It is 
difficult to imagine any escape from 
this dilemma so long as NATO re- 
mains an alliance of sovereign states 

as America will insist it must— 
and so long as the atomic forces of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact confront 
one another on both sides of an Iron 
Curtain which runs through the mid- 
dle of Germany. For the idea of giv- 
ing a divided Germany the power to 
start atomic war worries the Ameri- 
cans as much as it must worry the 
Russians. 

Indeed, the two most influential 
British 
Times and the Economist—have both 


newspapers—the London 
recently declared themselves against 
the grant of atomic weapons to West 
Germany or the stationing of Ameri- 
can intermediate range missiles in 
Western Germany, whether or not 
Russia makes any corresponding 
concession in return. Yet, the fact is 
that it is impossible to deny Germany 
atomic weapons so long as she is in 


NATO and_ the 


forces are in Germany. 


Anglo-American 
Both the 
British NATO 


are being re- 


American and the 
forces in Germany 
organized and re-equipped so that 
they can fight only with atomic weap- 
inconceivable 
that they should be mixed up on the 
Central European front with 12 Ger- 
man divisions which are organized 
and equipped so that they can fight 


only with conventional weapons. 


ons. It is militarily 


For the same reason, the new Rus- 
sian proposal that none of the forces 
in West Germany should have atomic 
weapons is equally unacceptable—so 
long as the British and American 
Governments insist on making up for 
their shortage of military manpower 
by giving their forces atomic fire- 
power. Both the Bulganin proposals 
and the suggestions of the London 
Times make sense only in the context 
of a general military disengagement 
by which the atomic forces of East 
and West are drawn back from Cen- 





ADENAUER: ‘A MAJOR 


OBSTACLE’ 


tral Europe, leaving a buffer of con- 
ventional forces in between under 
mutual control. 

A new European settlement along 
these lines is obviously in the inter- 
est both of the Russians and of the 
Western which at present 
share the atomic monopoly. The East 


powers 


European governments concerned 
have all declared their support for it. 
Though both the Czech Communists 
and the East German Communists 
dread _ the 


quences, they are in no position to 


clearly internal conse- 
object if Russia is in favor. At the 
moment, the major obstacle to a 
movement toward military disengage- 
ment has been the Adenauer Govern- 
ment in Bonn. The opposition parties 
in West Germany, which between 
them represent some 40 per cent of 
the electorate, have already declared 
their support for the Gaitskell Plan. 
Disenchantment with NATO, as the 
validity of massive retaliation is cast 
in doubt, may soon produce a change 
in the attitude of the German Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that important elements in the Ger- 
man Government already expect dis- 
engagement and are making prepara- 
tions for it. General Adolf Heusinger, 
Inspector-General of the Bundeswehr, 
has asked for the creation of a stand- 
ing territorial army exclusively for 


local defense which would operai 
independently of Germany’s NATQ 
formations. It is difficult to concei 

a military role for such a territoria 
army so long as Germany is in, 
NATO. But it would be exactly wha B 


is most needed if Germany were ip. 


he 


y Eugene 


cluded in a disengaged zone and were 
restricted to conventional armaments 
Indeed, Professor George F. Ken4 
nan, in a series of BBC broadca 

which has created as much excitement 


HEN F 
Foreig 
in Europe as Churchill’s most famous\JN General / 
postwar speeches, recently recomlfor the mutual 
mended such a strategy, on the aie as the 
or Israeli model, as the best deterrentfastern Euro] 
to Soviet attack on a neutral area. in his pro 
Perhaps it is too much to hope that years, numero 
the NATO governments will agredegl comment 
immediately to treat Bulganin’s let- plans for such 
ters as a basis for serious negotiatiotgnd the creati 
with Russia for such a European setiq Central Eu 
tlement. Certainly, there is no cas 







ude a unifie 
Among the p 


offer of mutuz 
countries concerned has gone mucl{Sir Anthony 


further in preparing the ground. But?kel] in Britair 
though the greatest urgency is desitand Senator | 
able, there may be more time for}Upited States 
NATO to revise its policy than super} Central to 
ficially appears. The West saat of 1 


for a new summit conference unti 
the diplomatic machine in all thé 


Government knows that opposition to] serious Angl« 
atomic weapons is so strong among disengagemer 
its own people that it dare not public-\West Germ: 
ly demand them. None of the othe§NATO and tl 
NATO governments is likely at pres-| and America: 
ent to meet Adenauer’s wishes an¢)Republic be 
publicly insist that he accept atomic] jses from th 
weapons. And, in spite of all the talk) stead, a self 
about America’s readiness to giveldrawal of § 
these weapons to her allies, there is)Germany an 
little sign of Congressional readiness| tralization o 
to make the necessary amendments tq yakia as wel 
the McMahon Act. (Most urge | 

America and her allies will stand) as well in the 
long hesitating on the brink of that\tions for the 
thermonuclear anarchy which is theindispensabl 
inevitable end of a persistence in ex-} Mutual di 
isting policies. They must use that/ more popul: 
time to consider what alternative 
roads may lead them back to oom Hin 
The Bulganin letters, however sinis-4 retary of Br 
ter their immediate purpose, do afptators’ Circl 
least throw light on one possible path. Institute 0 
The West cannot afford to leave ity study grow 
unexplored. cal aspects 
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e in- 


were 
ents 
Kené LONDON 
ca HEN Frank Aiken, Ireland’s 
ment Foreign Minister, stirred the 


nousUN General Assembly by appealing 
nal the mutual withdrawal of foreign 
witefoops as the only way of liberating 
remZastern Europe, there was nothing 
. in his proposals. In the last three 
that| years, numerous statesmen and politi- 
gte¢cal commentators suggested 
let}plans for such mutual disengagement 
tiofnd the creation of a “neutral zone” 
sétyin Central Europe, which would in- 
castlelude a unified democratic Germany. 
intifAmong the proponents of an Allied 
thé offer of mutual withdrawal have been 
mci Anthony Eden and Hugh Gaits- 
Butfkell in Britain and George F. Kennan 
sit€and Senator Hubert Humphrey in the 
for! United States. 

per‘) Central to these proposals is the 
tay of reciprocity. None of the 
n tojserious Anglo-American advocates of 
ongidisengagement is suggesting that 
‘lic-\West Germany’s separation from 
he$NATO and the withdrawal of British 
res! and American soldiers from the Bonn 
1 gram be traded for vague prom- 
mic}ises from the Kremlin. All urge, in- 
alk stead, a self-enforcing, staged with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from East 
? 18\Germany and Poland, and the neu- 
ifn of Poland and Czechoslo- 


have 


s tf vakia as well as the united Germany. 

(Most urge the inclusion of Hungary 
and) as well in the neutral zone.) Free elec- 
hat\tions for the united Germany are an 
the indispensable part of all these plans. 
ex-} Mutual disengagement has become 


hat/ more popular since the U.S. posture 
ive 





"| Eucene HinterHorrF, Honorary Sec- 
lis-§ retary of Britain’s Military Commen- 
tators’ Circle, is a member of a Royal 
Institute of International Affairs 
study group on military and politi- 
cal aspects of the neutral zone. 
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he Politics of the Neutral Zone 


We have much to gain by proposing a mutual withdrawal 
of foreign troops from both Germanys, Poland, Hungary 


during the Hungarian Revolution 
made it clear that only two methods 
remain to unite Germany and liber- 
ate the East European satellites. Ei- 
ther Russia will be forced to agree to 
unification and withdrawal on West- 
ern terms; or else such unification 
and liberation can be achieved by an 
agreement negotiated between the 
Kremlin and the West. The former 
possibility is, to say the least, remote. 

Negotiation is, in fact, the only 
real means of attempting to secure a 
Soviet withdrawal. In such negotia- 
tion, Moscow cannot be expected to 
play Santa Claus. Neutralization of 
Germany and the withdrawal of 
Anglo-American troops to the Rhine 
seem the least any Russian Govern- 
ment could accept. The Soviet re- 
gime, which would also have to coun- 
tenance the repudiation of Commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe,-would cer- 
tainly accept no less. 

In fact, there is considerable ques- 
tion—even in the minds of such ad- 
vocates of disengagement as Gaitskell 
and Kennan—whether the Kremlin 
would ever accept such a proposal. 
Its handling of the idea has been 
most gingerly. When the West seems 
close to making the proposal, as when 
Eden outlined his project for a de- 
militarized zone in 1955, the Soviets 
will have none of it—demanding the 
liquidation of all U.S. bases over- 
seas, banning of nuclear weapons, 
disbanding of NATO and other ex- 
treme conditions. On the other hand, 
whenever NATO spokesmen appear 
to repudiate any idea of mutual dis- 
engagement, Soviet spokesmen have 
pretended that they are its real pro- 
ponents. Khrushchev in his celebrated 
television interview and Bulganin in 
his notes of November 17, 1956 and 
a fortnight ago have paid lip-service 


to the idea of mutual withdrawal. 
When pressed by newspapermen a 
few days later, Khrushchev sur- 
rounded his TV suggestions with im- 
possible conditions. Bulganin’s more 
concrete proposals have never been 
tested in serious negotiations, apart 
from the UN talks on world disarma- 
meni. 

In any case, few are surprised that 
the Kremlin has not sponsored the 
idea of a mutual disengagement 
which would result in a united demo- 
cratic Germany and independence for 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. What has disturbed men like 
Ireland’s Aiken is that the NATO 
powers, and principally the United 
States, have not made the offer. 

Behind Western refusal to take 
such a new initiative in the cold war 
is a powerful opposition in Western 
political and military quarters. Its 
arguments are of an emotional, politi- 
cal and—above all—military nature. 

The emotional argument boils down 
to a quotation from President Tru- 
man six years ago: “Any agreement 
which the Kremlin might sign would 
not be worth the paper on which it 
had been written.” Secretary Dulles 
recently reiterated this view in Life 
magazine. Yet such a view is a poor 
testimonial to the abilities of Western 
diplomats to hammer out an agree- 
ment with proper safeguards—such 
as Secretary Dulles himself helped 
negotiate in the Austrian State 
Treaty of 1955. Furthermore, the 
argument that no agreement is pos- 
sible with Moscow leads only to petri- 
fication of the present stalemate. 

The political argument is some- 
what more elaborate. It is suggested 
that a neutral Germany might again 
try to play the old game of East 
against West, or simply to associate 








itself with Russia. But the present 
Bundesrepublik is itself a sovereign 
state, and NATO contingents on West 
German soil could not prevent a new 
Rapallo or Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact 
if the Germans desired it. The only 
way of preventing such a develop- 
ment, in fact, is by the creation of a 
belt of independent neutral states in 
Eastern Europe which would separate 
Germany from Russia. The neutrality 
and independence of those states 
would be guaranteed by the West, as 
well as by Germany and Russia. This, 
in fact, was the theory behind Clem- 
enceau’s much-abused “Cordon Sani- 
taire.” 

The military arguments against 
mutual withdrawal seem most crucial, 
since such withdrawal would involve 
enormous costs and might affect the 
efficiency of the present West Euro- 
pean defense system. 

The main military argument is that 
mutual withdrawal would deprive the 
NATO command of “strategic depth 
for maneuver.” According to this 
argument, the NATO forces, under 
the terms of the “forward strategy,” 
must have enough elbow room to 
conduct a rearguard action to delay a 
Soviet thrust into Western Germany. 
This view enjoys powerful support 
in Western military quarters. But 
it is being subjected to increasing 
criticism. 

First of all, as a result of the Brit- 
ish White Paper on Defense and the 
reduction of American conventional 
forces, NATO’s “forward strategy” 
is increasingly bound to assume an 
air of unreality. 

Second, if the Soviet armies are 
withdrawn to the borders of Russia, 
any future rearguard action would 
be fought not west of the Elbe but 
several hundred miles to the east— 
where the national armies of Eastern 
Europe would be defending their ter- 
ritories. 

The right of these nations to have 
their own armies has never been con- 
tested; even Bulganin in his note of 
November 1956 suggested that the 
constabulary of a united Germany 
number 200,000 men. One could be 


sure that these East European states 
would give a good account of them- 
selves; after all, the resistance of 
poorly armed and poorly trained 
Hungarian workers and_ students 
compelled the Kremlin to deploy 14 
divisions in Hungary. An independ- 
ent East Europe would be a genuine 
defense glacis for the West. 

A less substantial military argu- 
ment against mutual withdrawal is 
thta it would deprive the West of 
German soldiers. Yet, even assuming 
that the West German army ever 
reached its projected strength of 12 
divisions, the theoretical loss of these 
divisions would be highly compen- 
sated by the withdrawal from East 
Germany of 22 crack Soviet divi- 
sions, most of them armored, de- 
ployed astride the traditional inva- 
sion routes into the heart of Europe. 

Finally, in view of the fact that 
Western strategy is being increas- 
ingly based on thermonuclear weap- 
ons, it is difficult to see how a mutual 
withdrawal of troops would have any 
serious effect on the deterrent capa- 
bilities of the West. Neither the U.S. 
Strategic Air Command nor the Brit- 
ish bombers which would conduct 
“massive retaliation” have bases in 
West Germany. The bulk of the So- 
viet strategic air force, for its part, is 
concentrated in Eastern Siberia, 
aimed at the United States. As bal- 
listic missiles replace manned bomb- 
ers, the irrelevance of Germany as a 
strategic base will be further accen- 
tuated. 

Against these hypothetical military 
risks, proponents of mutual with- 
drawal place sure political gains for 
the West: the peaceful reunification 
of Germany and peaceful liberation 
of the East European satellites—in 
other words, independence and tran- 
quility for some 60 million Euro- 
peans who have enjoyed neither since 
the rise of Hitler. It is also argued 
that mutual disengagement and the 
establishment of a neutral zone, cov- 
ered by a general European Security 
Pact with the U.S. and USSR. 
among the signers, would relax ten- 
sion and thus contribute mightily to 


the solution of other world problems, 
Many profound students of Russian 
society, such as Kennan, believe such x 
disengagement would be the mighti- | 
est spur the West could give to anti- 
Stalinist forces within Russia itself. 
In any event, it is undeniable that 
mutual withdrawal would prevent fu- 
ture Hungarian bloodbaths. From the 
trial of Wolfgang Harich in East Ger. 
many, it is abundantly clear that dur- 
ing the Hungarian uprising the situa- | 
tion in East Germany was touch and 
go. At the moment, East Germany is 
relatively quiet, but the situation a 
Poland is quite different. There, the | 
lack of improvement in economic 
conditions, the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the Gomulka compromise, 


| 





make the danger of mass disturbances 
quite real. Should a Polish uprising 
occur, the Russians would intervene 
in force and the desperate resistance 
of the whole nation would be) 
drowned in blood—for the West | 
clearly would do nothing. (Apart 
from the precedents of East Germany | 
in 1953 and Hungary in 1956, the | 
West would be deterred by open So- | 
viet threats of a thermonuclear holo- 
caust.) Withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from these countries by international 
agreement is the only way the West \ 
can peaceably prevent such slaughter. 

It seems clear to an increasing 
number of European statesmen that 
mutual disengagement and creation 
of a neutral zone in Central Europe 
is a risk well worth taking from the 
Western point of view. A formal | 
NATO proposal along these lines— , 
couched in sincere, generous and , 
flexible terms—would place the So- 
viet leadership in a considerable di- 
lemma. Yet even if the present Krem- 
lin ruling group rejected such a | 
plan, its impact on uncommitted peo- | 
ples and on the great masses behind 
the Iron Curtain would be consider- 
able. Thus, even if the first NATO 
initiatives along these lines were 
stymied, the plan would remain 4 
reasonable standard to which less 
fanatical future Russian leaders could 
readily repair. 


| 
and the provocations of the Stalinists | 
' 
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Widened Moroccan conflict would threaten Franco regime 


and the future of Western bases in Spain 


THE War In IENI 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MaprRID 

HE FIGHTING in Ifni is no more 

; on a pocket war—so far. But if 

it spreads, as it shows signs of do- 

ing. it could set off chain reactions 

damaging to the West and alarmingly 
advantageous to the Soviet Union. 

Prolongation of the conflict will 
be a drain on Spain’s finances, which 
are far from robust. It takes lots of 
money to maintain the Army in the 
field. Most of the Spanish Navy and 
much of the Air Force are engaged 
in the Ifni fight. The longer these 
forces are involved the higher the 
cost, and Spain’s weak currency will 
be further weakened. (Today the 
peseta is quoted at 60 to the dollar 
on the free market, and the official 
exchange rate is 42.) 

Extension of the fighting will mean 
calling up more soldiers. Already Mo- 
roccan irregulars have attacked at 
El Ayun, located more than 200 miles 
from Ifni in Spanish Sahara; at Cape 
Bojador, 300 miles away on the coast 
of Rio de Oro, the lighthouse was pil- 
laged and the Spanish keepers and 
their families murdered. 

Since the start of Egyptian dicta- 
tor Gamal Abdel Nasser’s flirtation 
with Soviet Russia and the Suez 
fiasco, Madrid’s friendliness toward 
the Moslem world has cooled. But it 
is remembered here that earlier policy 
was to cheer on the Arab nationalists 
against Britain and France in the 
Middle East, and to back the rebel- 
ling Moroccans against the French. 
In the turbulence leading up to Mo- 
roccan independence, this bought 
Spain temporary immunity from na- 
tionalist agitation. But right after 
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attainment of Moroccan independ- 
ence in the spring of 1956, the ex- 
treme nationalists, who today seem 
to wield much influence, announced 
that all of Spain’s possessions adjoin- 
ing Morocco must be handed over. 

These are the Ifni enclave, Spanish 
Sahara, even the vast colony of Rio 
de Oro to the south, and the presidios 
on Morocco’s Mediterranean shore— 
notably the cities of Ceuta and Me- 
lilla. The latter have been Spanish 
since 1415 and 1497, respectively, 
and are regarded here as an integral 
part of Spain. The irony of the situa- 
tion is that the Moorish warriors en- 
rolled in the so-called Army of Lib- 
eration now engaging the Spanish 
are virtually the same forces that the 
Spanish radio station in Tetuan de- 
scribed as “patriot partisans” two 
winters ago, when they were fighting 
the French. 

These facts, combined with the 
collapse of Spain’s Moroccan policy, 
could, if the situation worsens, affect 
the regime’s standing in the eyes of 
many Spaniards. The authorities are 
evidently aware of this, for although 
correspondents are being kept out of 
Ifni and news from there is sparse, a 
flood of information is being fed to 
the papers about the exploits of in- 
dividual Spanish soldiers who died 
in battle. This kind of publicity is 
obviously intended to stir national 
patriotism in this dangerous hour— 
something which General Franco’s 
Government sorely needs. 

For the Russians, the vistas opened 
up by Spain’s Moroccan troubles 
must be irresistibly attractive: 

© America’s Spanish allies expelled 


from their holdings on Africa’s west 
coast. 

© Independent Morocco, weakened 
by fighting and divided by internal 
dissensions, more vulnerable than 
ever to a coup d état that would re- 
place moderate King Mohammed V 
with wild-eyed supernationalists who 
look to Cairo, and beyond. 

e Extension of Soviet influence to 
the shores of the Atlantic by way of 
North Africa and Morocco. 

© Loss to the Americans of their 
air bases in Morocco. 

© Overthrow of the Franco regime 
by an economically bankrupt and po- 
litically with 
the chance of Soviet political penetra- 
tion. 

@ Spanish reversal to neutrality 
and denial to America of the air and 


disillusioned nation, 


naval bases in Spain. 

But against these disconcerting 
possibilities there are some bright 
spots: Franco’s feud with France and 
Britain has ended. Spain has moved 
closer to Europe in the free-world 
lineup. Spanish claims to Gibraltar, 
long a feature of the regime, have 
been muted. Spain is shifting to the 
French side of the fence with regard 
to North African affairs. There is no 
longer jeering criticism of the 
French difficulties in Algeria in the 
Government-oriented press. The 
French can count on Spanish support, 
or at least benevolent neutrality, at 
the United Nations. 

The new line was evident during 
the recent Tunisian arms crisis: In 
deference to France, Spain refrained 
from shipping arms to Tunisia, al- 
though the sale of weapons is a nor- 
mal export and foreign exchange 
earner for this country. The French, 
for their part, have refrained from 
adopting a “We told you so” attitude 
now that the Moroccans have turned 
against the Spanish. 

Meanwhile, the conviction is grow- 
ing in political circles here that the 
United States will have to increase 
its economic aid to Spain to tide it 
over its present difficulties and help 
meet the mounting expenses of the 
Ifni war. 












HE other afternoon, Edith and I 
Ti. Christmas shopping. The 
impression which we carried home 
with us was one of wealth, of a peo- 
ple who can have anything they want 
by just pointing toward it and say- 
ing: “Wrap it up and charge it to 
my account.” Under bright electric 
stars and amid the ringing of bells 
and the singing of carols, pink and 
exuberant children were dragging 
happy parents from counter to count- 
er. Nowhere in any account of Uto- 
pia could one find a picture which 
better represented a satisfied people. 

That evening, I turned to the New 
Testament. This was, after all, the 
Christmas season. It was supposed 
to have something to do with the 
birth and mission of Jesus Christ. I 
found the story as recorded in Holy 
Writ, if not completely convincing, 
at least very engaging. St. Matthew, 
who came through with the first ac- 
count for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System or some other newsgather- 
ing agency of the time, featured the 
wise men and their star. (That is 
where we get the idea for our schemes 
of electrical decoration.) And when 
they were come where the young 
child was, says Matthew, they opened 
their treasures. They probably had 
had them professionally wrapped at 
Macy’s. (From them we get the idea 
for our billion-dollar Christmas busi- 
ness.) St. Matthew says nothing 
about the specialty shops in which 
the gold, incense and myrrh had been 
purchased, and it has always seemed 
to me that these expensive gifts were 
rather inappropriate for a newborn 


babe. 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Thoughts on Xmas 
And Missiles 


St. Luke tells quite a different tale. 
He gives the story a proletarian twist. 
While Matthew tells about the wise 
men, who were, of course, rich (that 
is how we know that they were wise), 
Luke gives us the story from the 
point of view of a bunch of shepherds, 
the humblest and _hardest-working 
chaps of those days. Writing about 
them, it was natural for the reporter 
to rise to poetic heights: “And there 
were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the fields, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night.” 

And it was to humble and sensitive 
men like these, the men who had to 
stand the toughest watch, that the 
angels appeared. These heavenly mes- 
sengers gave the humble companions 
of the patient sheep the social mes- 
sage which has come ringing down 
the ages: “And on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” These simple folk 
were probably not as practical in the 
ways of the world as the wise men. 
But somehow the idea which they 
picked up from their airborne in- 
formants has never been lost—even 
in this age of atom bombs. 

When I think of the angels coming 
out of that peaceful Oriental sky and 
of the guiding star moving through 
the blue until it came to the spot 
where the new hope for mankind had 
been born, I think inevitably of what 
we see when we gaze into our sky. 
We are, of course, much smarter than 
the shepherds, or even than the wise 
men. They did not even know that 
there were such things as atoms. We 
look up and see Sputnik I and Sput- 
nik II, and we boil over with rage 
and jealousy at the thought that our 


Vanguard is not up there along with 
them. This is the measure of our 
progress during a couple of thousand 
years. 

A couple of weeks before Christ- 
mas, there met in the city of St. 
Louis, which never pretended to be 
a modern Bethlehem, two thousand 
men and women representing 39 mil- 
lion Americans who belong to vari- 
ous Christian churches. There were 
no special stars in the sky to cele- 
brate their meeting. But in the dis- 
cussions which they held and in the 
messages which they sent out, it 
seems to me that I perceive a pretty 
fair interpretation of the ancient 
message of the Christian angels. 

The good-will-to-men idea was in- 
terpreted in a_ resolution against 
racial segregation. And these men 
and women spoke sharply and intelli- 
gently about the danger which threat- 
ens if the cold war turns hot. The 
new president of the Federal Council 
of Churches said: “We are faced 
with chemical and mechanical de- 
struction on such a colossal scale 
that nothing more of the world may 
be left than a radioactive ash heap.” 
A resolution appealed to the nation 
to respond to the present danger with 
“confident action” rather than with 
“panic.” A warning was issued that 
building bigger and faster missiles 
is not the only kind of action that is 
needed. America, it was said, 
“should seize the present crisis as 
an opportunity to give increased 
moral and spiritual leadership.” And 
the Government was urged to make 
redoubled efforts in the direction of 
disarmament and diplomatic under- 
standing. 

The men gathered at St. Louis did 
not speak as eloquently or as poeti- 
cally as the angels in the neighbor- 
hood of Bethlehem. But what they 
said has a more definite and practical 
ring. Maybe Christmas is on the way 
to meaning something more than 
bells and lights and happy voice and 
presents piled about a tree. 
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It is not too late to prevent a cosmic armaments race 


For UN Control 
of Outer Space 


By Charles and Norma Herzfeld 


ee of the past year 


show clearly that Russia has 
achieved a considerable advantage in 
some areas of military technology 
vis-a-vis the U.S. Among these are the 
announced Russian tests of ICBMs. 
the subsequent withdrawal of Russia 
from the London disarmament talks, 
and finally the recent launchings of 
Russian satellites. The U.S. is making 
various countermoves, speeding up 
missile and satellite programs, as well 
as some basic research. 

While the present race is chiefly a 
military one, the questions of ex- 
ploration and conquest of space will 
take on increasing importance. The 
Russians have already announced 
and they are 
not being whimsical. That similar 
interests are alive in U.S. technical 





plans for space travel 


circles has been amply confirmed by 
Dr. Wernher von Braun. The effort 
required to match and exceed Rus- 
sian accomplishments will surely lead 
to a space armaments race of truly 
cosmic proportions if developments 
continue along present lines. To avoid 
such an armaments race, new direc- 
tions and new dimensions of policy 
are required. 

It is the announced policy of the 
U.S. in these matters to favor inter- 
national control of space missiles and 





CHARLES HERZFELD is a professor of 
physics at the University of Mary- 
land. NorMA HERZFELD, his wife, is 
vice-president of the Catholic As- 


sociation for International Peace. 
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satellites. President Eisenhower, in 
his 1957 State of the Union message, 
declared that “the U.S. is willing to 
enter any reliable agreement which 
would . . . mutually control the outer 
space missile and satellite develop- 
ment.” More recently, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge told the UN Po- 
litical Committee on October 10 that 
“we seek agreement on ways to con- 
trol the newest creation of science— 
the outer space missile. Like atomic 
energy, this device can serve the pur- 
poses of peace or it can be uesd to 
Continuing the 
atomic energy analogy, he said: “In 
1946 when the United States alone 
had nuclear weapons, it proposed to 
the United Nations—and there are 
men in this room who remember it 


blow us to bits.” 


—a plan to insure the peaceful use 
of the new and tremendous force of 
atomic energy by putting it under 
international control. . . . A decade 
of anxiety and trouble could have 
been avoided if that plan had been 
accepted. We now have a similar op- 
portunity to harness for peace man’s 
new pioneering efforts in outer 
space.” 

Lodge proposed “that a technical 
committee be set up to work out an 
inspection system which will assure 
the use of outer space for exclusively 
peaceful and scientific purposes.” A 
more specific step is needed, however. 
Agreement must be obtained from all 
nations that all research and testing 
of missiles and satellites carried out 
above a defined altitude (such as 


100 miles) be controlled and super- 
vised by the United Nations, no mat- 
ter who carries out the experiments. 

A natural corollary of such an 
agreement would be a formal re- 
examination of the legal concept of 
“air rights” of nations. These obvi- 
ously cannot extend indefinitely into 
space; rather, they should be limited 
to an altitude of perhaps 100 miles. 
Space above this must become “free 
space,” in anology to the freedom of 
the seas, except that activity in the 
free space must be subject to joint 
control by the entire world commu- 
nity through the UN. 

A limit of about 100 miles is use- 
ful for several technical reasons. 
First, the atmosphere is qualitatively 
different above this height. The den- 
sity of the air, and hence its resistance 
to motion, changes greatly in this 
neighborhood. Below it, the resistance 
is so great that long-distance flight 
requires essentially continuous pro- 
pulsion. Above this limit, vehicles can 
travel freely for long distances in 
stable orbits around the earth. Sec- 
ond, long-range ballistic missiles must 
rise rather quickly to altitudes con- 
siderably higher than this to reach 
the required distances. Thus travel 
above this limit should become auto- 
matically subject to UN control. 

Could such an agreement be en- 
forced, considering the present world 
divisions? Enforcement could be car- 
ried out through a three-point pro- 
gram: 

1. It must be made clear to world 
public opinion that any clandestine 
launching of large missiles or satel- 
lites constitutes a direct and auto- 
matic threat to world peace. Satel- 
lites will soon be able to observe the 
continents beneath and can be used 
as long distance radio and radar 
links. Such satellites, if not launched 
under UN supervision, could serve 
significant military purposes and thus 
constitute a threat to the peace. Mis- 
siles of the ICBM type are obviously 
a direct threat. 

2. The UN must set up large pow- 
erful radar stations in several areas 
of the world to survey the skies con- 











stantly, searching for high-altitude, 
high-speed objects. Perhaps a dozen 
to twenty such stations would suffice 
to observe such objects. 

3. All observations of secretly 
launched objects must be publicized 
immediately with all relevant infor- 
mation, particularly the country of 
origin of the object. It should be 
possible to create such strong pres- 
sures by public opinion that it would 
not be in any nation’s interests to 
violate the agreement. 

A natural consequence of UN con- 
trol over space research would be to 
put any celestial objects such as the 
moon or the planets under UN super- 
vision, as soon as landings on them 
become possible. Landings by hu- 
mans are still some time off, but it 
may be no more than five years be- 
fore a manned vehicle circles the 
moon and drops on it a robot con- 
taining TV cameras and various sci- 
entific apparatus. As soon as this be- 
comes feasible, a real race for the 
control of the moon and eventually 
the planets will be under way. Only 
UN control, agreed upon in advance 
of the possibility, can channel the 
race. 

Certainly the general and nuclear 
disarmament efforts which have 
moved in and out of the UN General 
Assembly in the last ten years have 
been discouraging. There is a new 
opportunity now, however, to “neu- 
tralize” space—to prevent, as it were, 
an arms race from even getting a 
start there. Once it does start, dis- 
armament is difficult, possibly too 
late. 

The U.S. has signified its willing- 
ness, through Ambassador Lodge, to 
attempt UN controls of space as a 
separate problem and would seek gen- 
eral agreement in this area without 
tying it to other types of proposals 
or insisting on some kind of package 
deal in disarmament. The U.S. co- 
sponsored the disarmament resolu- 
tion passed in November by the Po- 
llitical Committee and then by the 
General Assembly, which contained 
among its proposals a general one 
for the establishment of groups of 
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technical experts to study inspection 
systems. In another specific section, 
the resolution urged “joint study of 
an inspection system designed to in- 
sure that the sending of objects 
through outer space will be exclusive- 
ly for peaceful and scientific pur- 
poses.” This technical study is one 
that could and should begin at once. 

Likewise, a legal study of the 
problems of outer space and air 
rights must be started by the UN. 
This is something for its International 
Law Commission, for instance, to 
concentrate on. The main concern is 
that these steps be taken with dis- 
patch and pursued diligently, so that 
draft upon draft is not smothered to 
death with meeting upon meeting for 
years on end. A sense of urgency 
must govern the search for interna- 
tional legal principles and bases of 
agreement, for there is no time to 
haggle about space, as has been done, 
for instance, about the high seas, ter- 
ritorial waters and related matters. 

One advantage to a space law study 
and to an eventual agreement on put- 
ting all space under joint control of 
the world community, is that thus far, 
discounting several sputniks, there 
exists no maze of national vested in- 
terests in space, as there does for 
example in the seas. The matter is 
thus a relatively simple one of defini- 
tion and regulation. 

As to the kind of technical organi- 
zation that can be set up to control 
and regulate space flight, air rights, 
and so on, there are several techni- 
cal UN specialized agencies compara- 
tively long in existence that serve at 
least as limited examples. The Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
concerns itself with meteorological 
services, traffic control, communica- 
tions, radio beacons, licer.sing stand- 
ards, maps and charts, rights-of-way. 
This agency grew out of an interna- 
tional conference called in Chicago in 
1944 by the U.S.—a meeting that also 
adopted a convention which recog- 
nized that each nation has complete 
sovereignty over the air space above 
its territories. This was pre-sputnik 
and did not involve military matters, 


but certain adaptations suggest them- 
selves. The International Telecommu- 
nication Union is another specialized 
agency which has some relevance 
here. In existence since 1934, it was 
an answer to new problems in new 
areas, and its regulation and alloca- 
tion of radio frequencies, for in- 
stance, have been without incident. 
The International Geophysical Year 
is an example of the ideas and institu- 
tions which the UN could utilize to 
meet space problems. 

So there are certain precedents and 
patterns on some levels, while on 
other levels the problems of space 
are completely new. The main neces- 
sity is to get action started on every 
level. Very soon, it will be too late 
to do anything, and the world will 
be exposed to cosmic terror and black- 
mail. If the Russians are the first to 
land on the moon, the entire earth 
will be at their mercy—not principal- 
ly because they will be there, but 
because of the overwhelming advan- 
tage in knowledge and experience 
such a feat will give them. 

It is possible to predict technical 
and scientific achievements which will 
change our lives forever in a rela- 
tively short time. It is not possible to 
predict the political achievements. It 
is in this area that we must strive for 
advances. The technological gap be- 
tween the Wright brothers’ first flight 
in 1903 and that of Sputnik I is much 
greater than the gap between Sputnik 
I and a Vehicle X circling the moon. 
Present trends indicate that Vehicle 
X is much less than fifty years away. 

The internationalization of space, 
even if carried out in time, will cer- 
tainly not accomplish several impor- 
tant things. It will not stop any 
nation from producing or testing nu- 
clear bombs. It will not prevent any 
nation from using the knowledge 
gained in space research to build bet- 
ter military missiles. It will, how- 
ever, teach everyone that some areas 
of peaceful competition can exist, 
and it may divert the fascination of 
mankind from the power struggle of 
today toward a thorough conquest of 
thé universe carried out in common. 
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LONDON 

OR SOME reason or other, the West 

F made up its mind that the two 

sputniks had revolutionized the mili- 

, tary balance between East and West. 

It became, therefore, imperative to 

| find a way out of the deadlock, and 
we had to “talk to the Russians.” 

| “Why,” said Aneurin Bevan, the 


‘ 





prospective Labor Foreign Secretary, 
“suppose Khrushchev turned out to 
be sincere after all?” Khrushchev 
had given it as his opinion that force 
should not be used in the relations 
between peoples. This, coming from 
- the man who crushed Hungary under 
] the weight of his tanks, would not 
appear to be striking proof of sin- 
cerity. Still, Bevan thought that we 
must take him at his word (which?). 
Haven’t we now something in com- 
mon with him—namely, the convic- 
{ tion that, if we ever fight, we shall 
| both be destroyed? So he might yet 
} 





be ready to negotiate. 

Even George Kennan, after one of 
his most masterful analyses of the 
psychological relations between East 
and West, was led to propose a give- 
_ and-take solution in his otherwise 
admirable Reith Lectures. Kennan 

suggests that we cannot expect the 

Russians to withdraw from East Ger- 

many without some do-ut-des, the do 
' being a withdrawal of all non-Ger- 

man troops from West Germany and 
a neutrality declaration from the re- 
united nations. 

The new spate of proposals which 
} has followed the two Soviet victories 








| SALVADOR DE MapariaGA, Spain’s for- 
mer League of Nations delegate, is 
author of several historical works. 
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We don't, but Kremlin does like the present stalemate 


| ALL GIVE 
AND NO TAKE 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


in outer space has no sounder origin 
than those which time saw rise in the 
several “Genevas” of old and time 
saw fall in sterility and oblivion. 

The stronger basis for this feeling 
of need and urgency to negotiate is 
that kind of claustrophobia the West- 
ern mind experiences when in a dead- 
lock. The English word for it is in 
itself characteristic. “Out! Out for 
Heaven’s sake!” shouts the ever 
active Britain or American, thinking 
of his business and his sport. “We 
must do something.” Who are “we”? 
They and us? Obviously, if we want 
the deadlock resolved. But who are 
that second “we” that want the dead- 
lock resolved? Alas, only us, the 
Western half of the deadlock. The 
“Russians” —i.e., the Communist 
party in control at Moscow—are as 
happy as they can be in the deadlock 
and have not the slightest intention 
of resolving it. 

True, Khrushchev and Bevan share 
the conviction that if either of them 
shoots both will be dead. But Khrush- 
chev harbors another conviction— 
that he will never shoot of his own 
accord and that he will be able to get 
away with a good deal of pistol- 
brandishing because Bevan, being a 
democrat with his finger tied by 
Western laws and ways, will never be 
able to shoot even if he wanted to. 
On the other hand, Khrushchev knows 
full well that his chief weakness, the 
master factor which keeps him from 
dominating Europe, is the hatred 
which the inhumane stupidity of So- 
viet tyranny has aroused in all East- 
ern Europe; and he is delighted to 
give Bevan yet another opportunity 
to prove to his Eastern European 


slaves that they cannot expect libera- 
tion from the British Labor party. 

A similar naiveté would appear to 
afflict Kennan’s proposal. For, in 
point of fact, there is no “take” what- 
ever that will ever persuade the So- 
viet Union to consider East Germany 
as a “give,” in a give-and-take of 
peace. To begin with, peace is a 
Western longing. The Soviet Union 
does not want peace. It has already 
attained the position which suits it 
and was once defined for it by Lenin: 
“Neither war nor peace.” So why 
should it give anything or take 
anything? Then, the idea that the 
Soviet Union is afraid of anything, 
even of a rearmed Germany, is, to 
say the least, exaggerated and obso- 
lete. In the past, a strong Germany 
has been as much the bugbear of 
Russia as a strong Russia the bug- 
bear of Germany. But much water 
has flowed under the bridges of Mos- 
cow and of Berlin since the days of 
the pointed helmets and peaked caps. 

Modern Germany is _positive- 
minded and thinks more of the frigid- 
aire than of Lebensraum and empire, 
while the old, inefficient Russia, de- 
pendent on foreign engineers, has be- 
come the sputnik-elated Soviet Union. 
To be sure, the Communist party 
would be delighted to get rid of 
American troops and bases in Eu- 
rope. “Who finds a sweet bitter?” as 
we say in Spain. But to imagine that 
talks on Germany or on anything else 
can lead to a way out of a deadlock 
which makes the Soviet Union per- 
fectly happy would seem surprisingly 
naive for a seasoned diplomat. 

Paradoxically, the truly realistic 
attitude is that which recognizes the 
hard facts: The deadlock will be with 
us until the Communist party falls 
from power in Moscow. Any Western 
policy that does not aim at ousting 
the Communist party successively 
from its outposts in Europe, and ulti- 
mately from Moscow, is bound to 
fail. And not until this has been rec- 
ognized will the West be in a posi- 
tion to organize its defense in depth 
and unity against the insidious peril 
which threatens it. 





The Paradox mt 


of Soviet Power |: 


By Boris Shub 


NERGY, imagination and tough resilience best describe 
7 Soviet policy today, forty years after the Bolsheviks 
took power and a year after the Polish and Hungarian 
revolts, At the same time, however, processes of funda- 
mental change are remorselessly at work in Soviet society. 
While the achievements of Soviet science and technology 
have astounded the world and filled Soviet citizens with 
pride, the failure, in forty years, to supply the majority 
of people with decent homes, clothing and food con- 
tinues to breed general discontent. 

The regime itself is hypersensitive to this contradiction. 
It is fully aware that it spells new periods of internal 
tension and crisis. But for the past forty years the dictator- 
ship has thrived on crises and threats to its very sur- 
vival. Under Lenin, it weathered a bitter civil war, eco- 
nomic chaos and revolts by workers and peasants. Under 
Stalin, it continued to build Soviet might amid the bloody 
upheaval of forcible collectivization; the nation-wide 
purges of the party, army and intelligentsia; the impact 
of invasion that reached the suburbs of Leningrad and 
Moscow and the Caucasian oilfields; the postwar pres- 
sures for greater freedom and decent living standards. 
Under Stalin’s successors, the dictatorship has withstood 
uprisings in concentration camps, revolutions in East 
Germany and Hungary, heresies in Yugoslavia and Po- 
land, discord in the world Communist movement, the 
revolt of Soviet intellectuals, and internecine battles in- 
volving the leaders of the Party, the secret police, the 
Government and the armed forces. 

Today, despite a multitude of economic headaches, 
popular discontent and intellectual revolt, despite the host 
of new animosities within the political, managerial and 
military hierarchy caused by Byzantine methods of settling 
Kremlin power rivalries, the Soviet Union as such wields 
greater influence than ever in the world. The Kremlin’s 
relations with Poland, Yugoslavia and China are much 
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better than a year ago and during Stalin’s lifetime. | _ 
Though the Budapest massacre shocked democratic world] revo! 
opinion and Soviet youth, the emerging power elites in} the | 
the underdeveloped areas, containing the majority of the} with 
world’s population, are fascinated by the rapid trans-4 heav 
formation of peasant Russia into a military, ay for t 
and scientific giant. For Eastern Europe, the failure of] of ix 
the West to support either the Berlin workers in 1953 at] hind 
the Hungarian Revolution in 1956 has largely eliminated| reco 
hope of fundamental change against the will of the Soviet} tion 
Union. For the entire world, Soviet progress in thermo-} ative 
nuclear weapons and missiles has drastically altered the : atan 
psychological balance of power. crov 

Because the price of a global shooting war has become| estir 
prohibitive, the Soviet dictatorship is now waging global} rate 
political warfare with much greater vigor and daring T 
than a few years ago. In Hungary, the Soviet use of un-j cult 
limited force went unchallenged; in the Suez crisis, the\ civi 
Soviet threat to use force (rockets against Britain and, cent 
“volunteers” in the Middle East) helped deal a major] To | 
blow to Britain and France as great powers, and thus to} pro’ 
Western prestige as a whole. These lessons have not been} and 
lost on world opinion. fart 








To the extent that international stature rests on mili-} pow 
tary power and a dynamic foreign policy, the Soviet} to 
dictatorship is stronger today than ever. Furthermore,| far 
because it has never placed exaggerated hopes on watj use 
itself as an instrument of policy, its future strategy is I 
not tied to maintaining its alleged present advantage] hea 
in space weapons. Just as Stalin was not overawed by the) sun 
short-lived American atomic bomb monopoly, so his) lab 
successors do not underestimate the Western capacity! tar 
to equal or surpass anything the Soviet arsenal is now] is | 
said to be turning out. The Soviet position will not] pr 
suffer very much when this happens, because it is the uni-} ma 
versal fear of war, not war itself, that constitutes a pri-| ab: 
mary weapon in the hands of the dictatorship. No matter? ma 
what super-weapons the West produces, it will not chal-| m« 
lenge the Soviet Union to the test by fire. And this plain} pr 
political fact is as much an element of Soviet world} As 
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power as the industrial and scientific base of that power. 

In the international arena, therefore, the Soviet Union 
is a giant whose posture, threats and promise intimately 
affect the rest of mankind, Where it is not admired, it is 
respected and feared. Where democracy has firm roots 
and living standards are high, the Soviet Union holds 
little appeal, despite its achievements. In the larger areas 
of the world, where there is backwardness, mass ignor- 
ance, resentment of Western wealth, and little tradition 
of political freedom, the Soviet success in lifting society 
by its bootstraps holds great attraction for the ambi- 
tious, naive and benighted. For this reason, the further 
shifting of the world balance of power in favor of the 
Soviet Union is not at all impossible. 


NSIDE the Soviet Union itself, however, the picture is 
= different. Here the industrial and educational 
revolution that has produced modern Soviet power is 
the largest force for fundamental change. Competition 
with the West has forced the regime to rely ever more 
heavily on scientists, engineers and skilled workers. Faced 
for the first time with a manpower shortage, the directors 
of industry must raise labor productivity or fall far be- 
hind present goals. The leadership itself has come to 
recognize that this can only be achieved by more ra- 
tional management, encouragement of individual initi- 
ative, and greater incentives for workers. To get sub- 
stantial results, the workers must be moved out of over- 
crowded tenements into decent apartments. Khrushchev 
estimates it will take ten to twelve years. At the present 
rate of housing construction, it will take much longer. 

That is only half the productivity problem. Low agri- 
cultural output ties up nearly half of the Soviet Union’s 
civilian labor force. In the United States, only 10 per 
cent of a smaller labor force produces twice as much food. 
To give the Soviet public the dinner pail Khrushchev has 
promised, and at the same time to meet the needs of heavy 
and consumer industries requires both a great increase in 
farm productivity and the transfer of substantial man- 
power from the villages to the factories. It is impossible 
to visualize such progress without greater incentives to 
farmers, much more farm machinery, and a more rational 
use of the country’s overworked land. 

Progress toward a better economic balance—between 
heavy industry and the production of the housing and con- 
sumer goods the regime itself deems necessary to raise 
labor productivity—is massively impeded by Soviet mili- 
tary efforts. It has been estimated that the Soviet Union 
is devoting twice as large a share of its gross national 
product to military production as the United States. A 
major disarmament agreement, permitting the diversion of 
about $13 billion of military outlay to investment in 
machinery, is regarded by impartial observers as the 
most feasible road to substantial acceleration in Soviet 
production and productivity of agriculture and industry. 
As long as the military establishment devours such a large 
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share of Soviet wealth and technical skill, no really 
impressive rise in living standards seems likely. 

In the field of education, Soviet progress has been truly 
spectacular. According to the most recent estimates, 
attendance in the country’s ten-year primary-secondary 
school system has risen from 11.5 million in 1927 to more 
than 30 million today. Enrollment in semi-professional 
schools, or technicums, has jumped from 189,000 to 1.9 
million since 1927. In higher educational institutions, it 
rose from 169,000 to 1.8 million. The graduate of the 
Soviet ten-year school has received a much more thorough 
education in the sciences and mathematics than the 
American high-school graduate. Sixty-five per cent of the 
students in institutions of higher learning study English. 

The enormous strides in education have given the Soviet 
Union a new generation of scientists, engineers and skilled 
workers capable of banishing poverty. But the educational 
revolution has made this generation, and the millions now 
in classrooms, increasingly dissatisfied with the contrast 
between Soviet military-technological might and living 
conditions; between the freedoms accorded to space 
scientists and the continued despotism in social science, 
the arts and politics. Each forward stride in science, 
technology and general education increases the challenge. 

Nowhere are the contradictions between progress and 
backwardness in Soviet society more vividly expressed 
than in the conflict between the regime and the intellect- 
uals. Khrushchev cannot prevent Soviet literature from 
continuing to expose evils, injustices, corruption and 
waste in Soviet society. He cannot for two reasons. First, 
because, within limits, he wants the intellectuals to 
scourge the bureaucrats and help convince the public that 
Soviet society is moving toward the solution of its 
problems. Secondly, because the literate Soviet public nas 
built up a powerful immunity against dogma-tailored and 
toothless writing. The writer who produces a work that 
the public recognizes as propaganda does not serve the 
Party any more than the public. To be read he must be 
believed. To be believed by the present Soviet public 
means not only to criticize minor scapegoats, but to hold 
a true mirror to Sovet society. 

Although in some respects the Soviet climate at the end 
of 1957 has a Stalinist chill, the resemblance is more 
illusory than real. Khrushchev, for all his brash self-asser- 
tion, browbeating of the intellectuals, experimental energy 
and mastery of intrigue, is a captive of the soaring needs 
of modern Soviet society and its economic, social, 
cultural and political contradictions. 

On the personal power level, Khrushchev’s chameleon- 
like change from Stalinoclast and arch-foe of individual 
despotism to the organizer of the purge of Molotov, 
Malenkov and Marshal Zhukov has certainly made him 
a host of enemies in the Party, Government, army and 
intelligentsia. Thus, although Khrushchev looms very 
large at the moment, who would be much surprised if he 
were swept aside in the name of the very anti-Stalinist 
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principles he so eloquently invoked in February 1956? 

None of Khrushchev’s victories rest on solid founda- 
tions. Malenkov has been exiled, but the country is still 
waiting for the abundance of consumers goods he pro- 
mised. Marshal Zhukov has been degraded, but the 
antagonism between the army command and the political 
leadership remains. The economic structure has been 
drastically reorganized, but the sisyphean effort to accom- 
plish too many objectives simultaneously, in the face of 
contradictions between available manpower, productivity 
and public needs, makes for a new crisis. The intellect- 
uals have been forced to retreat, but the educated younger 
generation, which responded with such warmth to the new 
individualism in Soviet thought, cannot become reconciled 
to the reimposition of orthodoxy. The supremacy of the 
Party leadership over the Government, industrial manage- 
ment and the army has been loudly reasserted, but the 
members of the Party apparatus remain suspended in 
mid-air, feeling new pressures from workers, collective 
farmers, factory directors, army officers and intellectuals, 
saddled with multiple duties but with no greater voice in 
Central Committee decisions than under Stalin. 


Khrushchev himself, for all his ruthlessness, is still the - 


product of the spirit of ferment and change in Soviet 
society. He may see himself as Lenin reincarnate, fight- 
ing against bureaucratic waste, outmoded economic tech- 
niques and rigidity in foreign policy. Yet his “Leninism” 
can mobilize new energies in the Party and country as a 
whole only insofar as it deals effectively with the real 
problems of Soviet society. To the extent that it does, 
Soviet society will move in a direction as far from the 
order that Lenin built as the West has advanced from the 
capitalism Marx described a century ago. 

Soviet society, for all its economic and political pro- 
blems, is just beginning to reap the benefits of education 
and industry. The older people may be exhausted by years 
of privation, but the new generation is bursting with 
energies that sooner or later must find broader release. 

As for the members of the Communist party apparatus, 
they, too, are products of modern Soviet society. They 
are better educated, more familiar with practical problems 
of production, better informed on what goes on in the 
world. They have benefited as much as any group from 
the quasi-liberalism of the post-Stalin era. They are 
senitive to the voice of social criticism in contemporary 
Soviet literature. They have been stirred by de-Staliniza- 
tion and the new currents of opinion in Yugoslavia and 
Poland. There is no reason to believe that they, whose 
business is politics, are content to remain mere levers of 
despotic power. 

Wolfgang Leonhard, a former German Communist 
functionary trained in the Soviet Union, writes: 

“I personally have found more independent thinkers 
and open-minded functionaries among the ‘ideologists’ 
(that is, the trained Party functionaries) than among 
those in the government and industry. This may be 
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coincidence, and my own experiences certainly do not 
justify final conclusions, yet the final division into ‘bad 
ideologists’ and ‘good realists’ should in my opinion be 
used with extreme caution.” 

What this means, in practical terms, is that the Party 
apparatus does not consist primarily of fanatical fighters 
against change in Soviet society. Nor is it staffed entirely 
by machine politicians whose sole interest is power. On 
the contrary, it includes many decent, intelligent human 
beings who are sympathetic to the aspirations of common 
people and would welcome greater freedom in the Soviet 
Union. They remain mere levers of the central power by 
force of inertia and because no effective leadership with a 
new program has yet manifested itself. 


ESPITE the pressures for a better life and more 
freedom, the obstacles to the transformation of 
Soviet society from totalitarian to democratic foundations 
remain formidable. Forty years without a free press, 
institutions of self-government, normal contact with the 
outside world have atrophied political life. Events since 
1953 have resulted in the considerable awakening of 
Soviet public opinion, but political decision remains the 
exclusive preserve of the top leadership. Meanwhile, the 
best energies of the country continue to be concentrated 
on the double task of expanding Soviet might and raising 
living standards in the face of great economic difficulties. 
The progress made by the Soviet Union on both these 
fronts since World War II is a powerful argument in 
favor of continuing along the present path. The great 
break-throughs in science and technology can well be 
viewed by Soviet citizens as justifying past sacrifices and 
pointing toward an abundant future. To the young who 
choose science, engineering and industry, the future looks 
unlimited. This is one of the major assets in the hands of 
the leadership. So is the resulting prestige of the Soviet 
Union in the world: A dozen years ago, the country lay in 
ruins; today, it is the second industrial power, and a 
leader in science and education. 

This is the reality and the menace of Soviet power. As 
long as it rests in the present hands, no one can predict 
how that power will be used. During the past forty years, 
it has been repeatedly employed to promote conflicts and 
chaos, and to destroy liberty in a good part of the world. 
In present hands, Soviet power is still being used for that 
purpose in all vital areas where Western leadership has 
been unequal to the challenge of the times. 

Balanced against this menace is clear evidence that 
general education and industrial progress have made 
Soviet public opinion an increasing force for non-terrorist 
government. Regardless of the leadership, Soviet society 
is plodding toward such forms of economic and social 
organization as will finally assure the public three square 
meals a day, a decent place to live, the right to read and 
say what it pleases, and freedom from fear of being blown 
to pieces. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Against Sin and Liberals 


The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Conservatism. 


By Russell Kirk. 
Devin-Adair. 122 pp. $2.75. 


In A tender foreword, Mr. Kirk 
explains the relationship of what he 
calls “my little book” to George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. 
Shaw intended to influence the mass 
of women, then recently enfranchised, 
so that they would be innovators and 
reformers in social matters. On the 
contrary, says Kirk, women “are the 
conservative sex.” 

Since Kirk has it on _ reliable 
authority that the ladies’ clubs and 
forums “have grown tired . . . of lib- 
eral pamphlets . . . and lecturers who 
bore them with cant and slogan,” let 
us raise our lorgnettes and look at his 
wares. He begins with a neat little 
chapter on “The Essence of Conser- 
vatism,” where the conservative is 
defined as “a person who endeavors 
to conserve the best in our traditions 
and our institutions, reconciling that 
best with necessary reform from time 
to time.” He is concerned to rebut the 
unpleasant connotations the word has 
acquired in America and writes: “A 
conservative is not, by definition, a 
selfish or stupid person; instead, he 
is a person who believes there is 
something in our life worth saving.” 

To make clear what the essence of 
conservatism is, Kirk contrasts it re- 
peatedly with liberalism or radical- 
ism, and he feels entitled to connect 
the two because he insists that the 
liberals have been “drifting leftward 
toward their radical cousins.” He 
then charges that “liberalism, in re- 
cent years, has come to imply an 
attachment to the centralized state 
and the dreary impersonality of Hux- 
ley’s Brave New World or Orwell’s 
1984.” This false and insolent state- 
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ment is meant to guide ladies who 
may perhaps be no wiser than Kirk 
about the fact that Orwell’s satire is 
the warning of a highly intelligent 
“liberal” about the inhuman and dire 
results of totalitarian radicalism. 

Having in this way established the 
nature of conservatism, having urged 
it upon “everyone who desires . . . all 
the lovable old ways of humanity,” 
Kirk brings this first chapter to a 
close by making a peculiarly frank 
bid for his female readers. As we 
noted earlier, his analysis of conser- 
vatism presumes that liberals and 
radicals are “cousins.” Presently, the 
kinship becomes converted into twin- 
ship, identical twinship at that. By 
page 19, he is free to warn the ladies 
of all they stand to lose if they op- 
pose conservatism. He writes: “To 
the modern radical, as Edmund 
Burke said, ‘a woman is only an 
animal; and an animal not of the 
highest order.’” If I may be permit- 
ted to say so, this seems to me to be 
hitting below the ladies’ belts. 

Somewhat more orthodox argu- 
ments are employed in the following 
chapter on “Conservatives and Reli- 
gious Faith,” where Kirk points out 
that “there could be no conservatism 
without a religious foundation,” and, 
echoing Burke again, maintains that 
a conservative “is a person who sees 
human society as an immortal con- 
tract between God and man.” His 
next step is: Without religion, no 
morality. “We deal charitably and 
justly by our fellow men and women 
only because we believe that a divine 
will commands us to do so, and to 
love one another.” 

Kirk then completes a diatribe on 


“utopian” politics and the doctrine 
of “Progress” by painting the con- 
servative’s destiny as a perpetual 
struggle “for the right, to contend 
against evil, and to defend the legacy 
of human nature and civilization.” 
This, he proclaims, is “the conserva- 
tive task in all ages.”” And who does 
he summon as witness to this over- 
arching truth? Thomas Jefferson. 
Which statement of Jefferson’s does 
he quote admiringly? Of all things, 
“The tree of liberty must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants”! 

The pre-emptive strategy which 
dominates this guide for intelligent 
women should now be clear. By defi- 
nition, the conservative is guaranteed 
to be the champion of what is right, 
the right pace of change where that 
is inescapable, the right degree of 
tenacity in preserving the past leg- 
acy of “human nature and civiliza- 
tion” (a rather assorted legacy if one 
stops to consider). Exactly how the 
conservative comes to know what is 
right, especially in difficult cases 
where, let us say, the conservative 
reverence for inherited institutions 
and the conservative love for justice 
might be locked in ugly conflict, is 
not the kind of question that Kirk 
encourages. But there is the inescapa- 
ble question (often the concern of 
people called “liberals” and often, 
too, the concern of intelligent rather 
than canting conservatives) : Exactly 
how does one realize the preponder- 
ant good, or diminish the compara- 
tive evil, where multiple values and 
dis-values must be calculated in terms 
of human consequences as well as 


antecedents? 








Kirk’s more literary and propa- 
gandist genius inclines to false state- 
ments of the moral issues he parades, 
so that concrete questions are “tran- 
scended” in a logic of disjunction— 
the conservative placed unfailingly 
on the “right” side of the issue, the 
liberal and radical inevitably on the 
“wrong” side. Thus, the conservative 
is “for” private conscience and be- 
lieves all social questions are at bot- 
tom questions of private morality. 
Liberals and radicals, au contraire, 
believe in social, as opposed to pri- 
vate, conscience; and anyone can see 
that a society “in which men and 
women are morally adrift, ignorant 
of conscience, and intent only upon 
gratification of sensual desires, will 
be a bad society.” Therefore the false 
issue, private conscience vs. social 
conscience, is resolved in favor of 
private conscience. 

Similarly, the conservative is “all 
in favor of individuality,” although 
he is not a selfish individualist; he is 
all in favor of the family as the “pri- 
mary little platoon we belong to in 
society”; he is all in favor of the 
cummunity and wants to restore and 
re-invigorate community life; and so 
on, for just government, private 
property, the “wise” use of power. 
In short, the conservative is more 
for “permanence” than he is for 
“change.” 

In this last, Kirk encounters par- 
ticular trouble. If conservatism is 
not to be emptied of all historic con- 
tent, he must abide by its tradition- 
alism. But since he has made imperial 
claims to the cause of liberty, the 
passion for justice, the need to re- 
store and re-invigorate very good 
things (family, community, the pri- 
vate person in all his public-spirited 
and dutiful responsibility,) he can- 
not afford to give up the historic pos- 
sibility of improvement. He disposes 
of this dilemma by granting that the 
conservative, confronted by a choice 
between “Permanence” and “Progres- 
sion” (a likely choice, that!), votes 
for Permanence over Progression. 
His illustrations here are enlighten- 
ing, for at last he is saying that the 
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conservative “does not think that we 
can change human nature, in the 
mass, for the better. . . . He holds, in 
short, that the great discoveries in 
morals and politics already have been 
made; we will do well to enjoy these 
truths, rather than to seek vaguely 
for some new dispensation.” 

This mealy talk flows in and 
around the theme of America, as well 
as the loftier themes the chapter 
titles indicate. One real function of 
the essay’s argument is to insinuate 
(for it is not argued in a straightfor- 
ward way) that America was found- 
ed by men who were conservatives, 
and that the Republic is “essentially” 
and permanently a conservative way 
of life, society and government. The 
ladies, I think, are meant to take 
this advice more to their bosoms 
than to their heads. They are to 
forget the role of the American Revo- 
lution in making “the Republic” pos- 
sible. They are to get out and ring 
bells in their face-to-face communi- 
ties, so that the “voluntary” activity 
of the community may be encour- 
aged to save “the Republic,” which at 
crucial points appears to be indistin- 
guishable from the Republican party. 
They must not reflect on the fact that 
much of what is thereby conserved 
was first established by the liberals. 

The picture is further brightened 
by a chapter on education, the pur- 
pose of which is to flay Dewey and 
Conant for their “uniformitarian” 
design for American education; and 
to strengthen the case, in the name 
of personal liberty and individuality, 
for parochial and other sectarian pri- 
vate schools. The wonder-working ad- 
vice that concludes Kirk’s “guide” is 
again born of a painfully deceitful 
contrast. He says that “the liberals 
and radicals offer us no solution to 
our grand difficulties.” They have 
forgotten the meaning of the Repub- 
lic. Only conservatives “who were 
not born yesterday” remember that 
meaning, and “God willing, the con- 
servatives will yet prevail.” And the 
very last parting shot contrasts patri- 
otism with sexual love, implying 
there is nothing but one or the other. 


For, we are told, sexual love is a 
strong individual urge, but lacks 
breadth and scope of purpose. It 
burned Troy, but it did not secure 
the Magna Carta or the Constitution 
of the United States! So, in case 
America’s “conservative sex” is 
faced with a hard choice, take the 
conservative cash and let the sexual 
credit go. 

The “little book” ends with a bit 
of an innovation, a “Biographical 
Note on Russell Kirk,” which tells us 
what we ought to know (women are 
so personal) about our male guide. 
We learn he is a unique hybrid of 
conservative-Bohemian, who has “en- 
joyed a wandering life, living some- 
times in garrets and cellars, and 
sometimes in country houses and 
castles.” But, though he has wan- 
dered, he is authentically and grass- 
rootsly American, because at present 
“he lives in the house his great- 
grandfather built in Mecosta, Michi- 
gan, a village of 200 people.” It is 
further stated that “there he writes 
books and plants trees.” This infor- 
mation is a trifle confusing, since two 
paragraphs later we are shown Kirk 
in the guise of a fast-moving aca- 
demic troubadour who has lectured 
recently “at more than 60 universities 
and colleges” and learn as well that 
he is “research professor of politics 
at Long Island University.” I suppose 
one can “live” in idyllic Mecosta and 
be a research professor at Long Is- 
land University in the same sensible 
way that politicians “live” in a state 
for election purposes. 

As a member of the “conservative 
sex,” I am tempted to take radical 
exception to the author’s presumptu- 
ous and meaningless generalizations, 
and to the arrogant patronage he dis- 
plays in his role as “guide.” His po- 
litical and moral guidance is simply 
not good enough—not for women, 
nor for that matter for bright chil- 
dren. What Kirk has truly guided us 
to is the overpowering realization 
that conservative “pamphlets and lec- 
turers” who are full of cant and 
slogan signify a void vaster than 
horedom. 


The New Leader 
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THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 


By Klaus Knorr 
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Introduction 


VEN before the sputniks began to whiz around the earth, the American 
- people had good cause to ask whether their defense effort was sufficient 
for reasonable safety. Year after year, the Russians had been surprising the 
West with the speed at which they improved their military technology. The 
Soviet Union developed fission and fusion bombs, and modern fighters and 
bombing planes, more rapidly than had been anticipated. In 1957, the Rus- 
sians suddenly moved ahead of the United States in the successful testing of 
ballistic missiles and, of course, in the fielding of earth satellites. These were 
not isolated scientific and technological achievements. The Russians are at 
least as advanced as the United States in the construction of cyclotrons and 
electronic computers, and they lead in the develoment of giant jet airliners. 
While they seem to lag far behind in durable consumers’ goods, they appear to 
be doing exceedingly well with projects on which they concentrate. 

Until the sputniks, Washington had responded to Soviet technological ad- 
vances by- reassuring the country that, as before, the United States held a 
decisive military edge over the USSR. During the summer of 1957, at the very 
time when the Government had learned of the successful testing of an Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) in Soviet Russia, the Department of 
Defense launched a frantic effort to reduce the rate of military spending and 
to pare the manpower of the Armed Services. This ruthless exercise in re- 
trenchment was avowedly undertaken for economic reasons. Insistent demands 
for reducing the Federal budget to permit a cut in Federal taxes, a cam- 
paign to diminish inflationary pressures, and the firm reluctance to permit 
Federal expenditures even temporarily to pierce the statutory ceiling of $275 
billion on the national debt—all these provided the motive power behind the 
economy drive. When Moscow announced the successful launching of an 
ICBM, our leaders observed that it would take the Russians several years be- 
fore the experimental design would be mass-produced as an operational 
weapon. It occurred to few commentators, at first, to ask the obvious ques- 
tion: If the Russians have beaten us in the race to produce an experimental 
model, are they not also likely to beat us in the production of operational 
ICBM’s? 

This complacent mood, which allowed repeated danger signals to be played 
down, was caught poignantly in a New Yorker cartoon showing a middle-aged, 
well-to-do lady remarking to her spouse: “Well, this has been a good week 
for everybody. The Russians got the ICBM and we got the Edsel.” In view 
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of gathering evidence of Soviet arms proficiency, it should not have required 
the sputniks to disturb this mood. But it did take the earth satellite to shatter 
it. The sputniks could not be denied or ignored. They shocked the American 
public, and through it, the nation’s leadership which, as before, was at first 
disposed to counter any alarmist sentiments with soothing reassurances. At 
last, in the middle of November, Washington admitted officially that the 
United States was lagging two or three years behind the Soviet Union in the 
missiles field. 

Shooting the first earth satellite into its orbit was more than a splendid 
scientific and technical achievement. What dismayed many Western experts 
was not so much that the Russians were first than that the weight of the 
Russian “moons” was many times greater, and their orbit farther out in 
space, than those of the projected American satellite. These facts have several 
meanings. The sputniks confirmed that the USSR had developed rocket en- 
gines of more powerful thrust, and better electronic guidance systems, than 
had the United States—and this is of immediate importance in long-range 
missile development. More important, they dispelled a persistent illusion about 
Western superiority in science and engineering, and forced the West to dis- 
card an obsolete image of Soviet capability. Along with other evidence, the 
Soviet earth satellites discredit the belief that the vast manpower resources 
of the Communist world can be balanced by the technological superiority of 
the West. 

Even though the overall Russian performance in all scientific fields, mili- 
tary and civilian, is still appreciably behind the American, the gap is closing 
and the Soviet Union is sparing no effort to close it in areas important to 
military power. It is on the traditional belief in Soviet backwardness that 
much of the defense planning in the West has been based, and that many 
countries placed their hope in the ability of the United States to protect the 
free nations. The apparent Soviet capture of the technological initiative 
seemed to reveal to some neutral as well as allied nations that their security 
was founded on illusion. 

While the anxieties generated in the United States by the Soviet moons are 
far from groundless, this reactive mood is, unfortunately, focusing on Ameri- 
can missile progress to the virtual exclusion of other components of our 
military posture. Indeed, there is a grave danger that increased expenditures 
on missiles will be offset, in some part at least, by further reduction of this 
country’s ability to conduct limited wars. What is urgently needed at this 
time is not a frantic imitative response on the part of the United States, but a 
searching reappraisal of the entire defense effort. Five basic questions— 
inter-related but separable—should lend focus to this reappraisal: 

© What is the world military situation which the United States must meet 
by its own military stature? 

© What kind of military posture, and what kind of grand strategy, are re- 
quired by this situation? 

© What are the costs of an adequate defense effort, and how much of a bur- 
den can the American economy stand? 

e Is the American defense effort handicapped 





not only by an insufficiency 








of resources but also by the inefficiency with which the allocated resources are 
actually employed? 

¢ Finally, how much priority does the American public want to give the 
provisions for national security? 

In taking up these questions, the following discussion is necessarily selec- 
tive. It focuses on what are perceived to be some of the major issues confront- 
ing the American defense effort, and it ignores such important problems as 
the NATO relationship, international arms control, and the American position 
in waging the political, economic and diplomatic struggle known as the 


Cold War. 


I. The Military Situation 


Soviet Hostility: The starting point of any analysis of the world military 
situation is the implacable hostility of the Soviet Union to the liberal, demo- 
cratic West. The Russian rulers continue to affirm their belief that the Com- 
munist system will eventually engulf the world, that this expansion is part of 
an inexorable historical process, and that it is their mission to abet and exploit 
the forces of revolution. This does not mean necessarily that they expect to 
conquer in war. Thus far, the record of Soviet Russia has been mostly one of 
military caution. The Kremlin may hope that the military power at its com- 
mand will neutralize that of the West, and prefer to expand the sway of Com- 
munist rule piecemeal and chiefly through diplomacy, propaganda, subversion 
and—in the economically underdeveloped world especially—through eco- 
nomic help and the attraction of the Soviet model for rapid industrialization. 

The West, however, has no assurance that the USSR will stick to “peace- 
ful” but highly competitive coexistence. The Soviet record also shows that 
Moscow is far from averse to using military force, or the threat of military 
action, whenever doing so seems to involve little risk to its own security. 
During the Suez crisis of 1956; again in response to the American policy of 
sending atomic weapons to the NATO countries; and, finally, as part of 
Moscow’s stand in favor of Syrian “independence” in the fall of 1957, the 
USSR uttered sharp threats of atomic and rocket retaliation. It is precisely in 
order to deny the Soviet bloc the opportunity for military blackmail and con- 
quest that the West must build up sufficient counter-force. 

We need not assume that Soviet hostility and imperialism are forever 
inevitable. Like any other society, Soviet Russia is subject to change. But 
dependable change in Soviet behavior will be slow in coming, and short-run 
changes must be discounted. Mere protestations of peaceful intentions are 
likely to express no more than a tactical maneuver. Mere changes in the per- 
sonalities of the leaders will mean little as long as the present system remains 
essentially intact. Nor can much store be set on any sudden crisis of leader- 
ship, for internal weakness may lead to a sharpening rather than an abatement 
of external aggressiveness. Dependable change in Soviet foreign policy can 
result only from profound changes in Soviet institutions and attitudes, and 
such changes take time to mature. Even if we perceive present trends indicat- 
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ing such basic change, we must assume for the time being that these trends 
are tenuous, subject to abrupt reversal, and of uncertain consummation. Much 
as we hope for such changes, we must assume, to be on the safe side in so 
momentous a matter, that intense hostility to the West is still central to Soviet 
motivations and may continue to be for a long time. 

From the military point of view, the United States and the Soviet Union 
dwarf all other countries in military power. At present, only the United States 
can check the thermonuclear air power of the USSR. Nor does any country 
along the long periphery of the Sino-Soviet bloc possess conventional forces 
strong enough to resist for long a determined Soviet-mounted offensive. If the 
Soviet Union, whether acting directly or through proxy, is to be stopped from 
conquering outlying areas by local aggression, the non-Communist world 
must organize sufficient counter-force; and it has become increasingly clear 
that only the United States can be effective as the organizer and has resources 
sizable enough for operating militarily over far distances. 

Soviet Strength: If the United States needs military power to protect its 
own territories as well as forestall a development condemning it to live ever 
more precariously in a shrinking island within a spreading Communist world, 
its military effort must obviously be related to Soviet military capabilites (pri- 
marily Russia’s but secondarily, and over time increasingly, those of the entire 
Sino-Soviet bloc) for attacking, or threatening to attack, the United States 
and other critical areas in the non-Communist world. What kinds of forces are 
required, and how powerful should these forces be? Since, in both respects, 
American needs are governed largely by the structure and scale of the Soviet 
military effort, it is important to notice the wealth of resources—manpower, 
economic, scientific and administrative—which the Soviet Union is now 
devoting to the buildup of its military power and is likely to devote to it in 
the future. 

Indisputably, the Soviet leaders give a high and firm priority to military 
effort, and the totalitarian system of government puts them in a position to 
impose this priority on Soviet society. Their successive plans for industrializa- 
tion, showing a major emphasis on heavy industry, have always been directed 
in large part to providing the industrial underpinning for military strength. 
Although Russia’s Gross National Product is at present only somewhat over a 
third of the American GNP, the Soviet Union is believed to spend a larger pro- 
portion of it—perhaps half again as large—on defense than does the United 
States. While the Soviet defense budget may be less in absolute amount than 
the American, Russia gets a great deal more military worth out of each 
defense dollar than the United States. She spends far less on pay, subsistence 
and safety of military personnel; at the expense of consumer goods industries, 
she employs her most productive resources—the best workers, managers and 
scientists, and the best equipped factories—in the defense sector of the econ- 
omy; and she gives that sector overriding priority in the distribution of scarce 
materials. Hence, with a far smaller national income, the real resources 
allotted to defense by the USSR may fall little short of the American allocation. 

In 1957, the GNP of the USSR was growing at an estimated rate of about 
7 per cent a year, compared with somewhat less than 4 per cent in the United 
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States. It is probable that the Soviet rate of economic growth will slow down 
somewhat in the future, as it has in recent years, and it is possible that the 
Kremlin will find it politically expedient to do appreciably more for the Soviet 
consumer than it has done in the past. The resulting pressures would reduce 
the ease with which further resources can be released for use in the military 
sector. On the other hand, unless the Soviet rate of economic growth slows 
down substantially and soon, and unless consumers can make their demands 
a great deal more effective politically than they have so far, the USSR may 
divert a persistently increasing volume of resources to the military sector, and 
thus intensify the pressure exerted on the United States and its allies. As 
long as Russia’s rate of economic growth remains higher than the American, 
she can maintain roughly the present proportions in the allocation of income 
to defense, investment and consumption and thus expand military expendi- 
tures while at the same time diverting more to her consumers. 

Since the military race may be to the technologically swift, it is worth 
stressing three factors which may enable the Soviet Union to excel in this area 
of endeavor: 

First, the Communist leaders are fully aware that we are living in a scien- 
tific age. They are firmly dedicated to exploring the endless scientific frontier. 
and they are sparing no effort to multiply the numbers of their scientists and 
engineers, and to improve their training. There is an impressive array of evi- 
dence according to which this Soviet effort has in recent years surpassed that 
of the United States. 

Second—to refer once more to the wisdom of the New Yorker—while 
American brains and talent are diverted largely to the development and mer- 
chandising of Edsels, and the entire range of consumers’ goods and services. 
the Russians put the best of their comparable resources to work on ICBM’s. 
sputniks and the basic sciences that feed technological advance. With the bal- 
ance of military power in the long run resting in large part on the balance of 
scientific and technological capacity, this Soviet emphasis on science and 
engineering may again entail increasing military pressure on the West. 
Though the technological base of the United States still exceeds the Russian. 
our scientific base is becoming weaker than theirs. 

Finally, in the efficient use of resources allocated to the military sector, 
Soviet Russia enjoys the advantage accruing to the-potential aggressor (pro- 
vided it is clear to her, as it is to us, that she in fact occupies that role and the 
United States does not). Since calculated aggression is unacceptable in the 
United States, the Russians are able to exploit the benefit of their initiative 
and enforce on the United States the far less efficient course of preparing for 
a wider range of eventualities. Whether they will actually be able to do so 
depends, of course, on many contingencies, including the counter measures 
of the West. 

Weapons Technology: Technologically, the world military situation is 
dominated by thermonuclear bombs and the various means for their delivery. 
This development has crucially changed the military problem from what it 
was before and during the two world wars. The advent of these weapons 
systems has several important implications: 
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© There is the new and awesome dimension of destructiveness: It takes 
only a single hydrogen bomb in the lower megaton range to equal the total 
destructive power of all bombs dropped on all belligerents during World War 
II. Such a bomb releases about a thousand times more destructive power than 
the one dropped on Hiroshima. 

© For purposes of all-out nuclear war, these new weapons systems have 
given the offensive a tremendous advantage over defense. At present, any 
known means of defense against nuclear-bomb carriers promise so low a rate 
of attrition that the aggressor can easily offset them by somewhat increasing 
his offensive capability. Better and reasonably cheap means of defense may 
be developed in the future but are not now in sight. While prospective losses 
to life and property could be cut by a considerable margin through dis- 
persal and, especially, the hardening of targets by means of shelters, feasible 
measures along these lines cannot avert catastrophic destruction through heat, 
blast and radiation. 

e The speed and range of modern bomb carriers have vastly reduced the 
protective functions of time and space. The decisive blows in total war will fall 
within a matter of days or weeks. Defense through deterrence, therefore, must 
rest entirely on mobilized forces ready for instant retaliation. 

e Finally, scientific and technological development in the weapons field is 
now taking place with a speed unequalled heretofore. This makes the military 
sector more voracious of highly skilled personnel and other scarce resources 
essential to research and development. It speeds up the rate at which new arms 
become obsolescent, thus increasing the military demand for industrial re- 
sources in general. And it a: makes military planning more difficult and 
costly than in the past. In the Srst place, such planning must now provide 
adequate defenses at different points in time—with the weapons of 1958 
probably no longer efficient in 1961, with those projected for 1961 possibly 
no longer efficient by 1964, and with a lead-time of several years before new 
weapons move from the drawing board or laboratory into serial production 
and operational use. In the second place, the competitive technological 
scramble has increased the factor of uncertainty. The weapons which a 
country plans to have available a few years hence must not only be better than 
the ones now in use; they must also be better, equal to, or an effective counter 
to the arms which a prospective enemy may have available at that future time. 
While it is difficult enough an intelligence task to ascertain and evaluate the 
weapons now in the hands of prospective opponents, it is obviously harder to 
speculate on the quantity of enemy weapons and their performance in the 
future. 

Types of War: In addition to uncertainty in arms technology, there is the 
further, related uncertainty about the types of warfare likely to occur in the 
future. There is general agreement that a massive and prolonged war of 
attrition fought with “conventional” weapons is highly improbable today; 
this kind of war implies war objectives of so high a priority (such as invasion 
and occupation) that the belligerents, if pressed hard by their opponents, 
could not be expected to forego the use of more effective weapons in their 
arsenals. The unlikelihood of all-out thermonuclear war depends chiefly on 
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the balance of mutual terror and on the capacity of nations to avoid the acci- 
dental precipitation of this type of war. 

At present, most experts assume that—now and in the foreseeable future— 
both the United States and the Soviet Union are able to inflict so high a degree 
of nuclear destruction on the other that neither country will deliberately initi- 
ate unlimited war. It cannot be taken for granted, however, that this parity 
of deterrent power will necessarily endure. Neither Russia nor the United 
States will dare to fall behind by a margin which would keep the probable 
losses of the aggressor within the range of acceptability. But there is no 
assurance that such an upset in the balance of effective terror will not occur. 

The danger that all-out war will be started by the irrational action of a 
madman is probably small. The knowledge of what thermonuclear retaliation 
will do to one’s own country has a chastening effect not only on individuals 
but also on societies. (This should give societies a far stronger interest, than 
in the past, in keeping madmen from the controls.) Nevertheless, there is a 
danger of thermonuclear war breaking out inadvertently. Thus, a limited 
war may gradually degenerate into a total contest; or a nation may precipi- 
tate an all-out attack for fear that its opponent is about to do so; or, at a 
time of grave crisis, a false alarm may set off the retaliatory mechanism. 
The capacity to prevent the accidental outbreak of total war rests in each 
nation on strength of motivation, which may be supplied by the fear of being 
itself subjected to unacceptable devastation; on the vulnerability of its means 
for retaliation, for this will affect the fear of absorbing the first blow; on 
administrative competence, e.g., effective arrangements for making military 
decisions; and on technological competence, e.g., the ability to sift false from 
true alarins. 

The most difficult problems are posed by the possibility of limited wars— 
ranging all the way from guerrilla activities and minor police actions fought 
with pre-atomic weapons, to fairly large and prolonged wars waged with 
atomic and/or pre-nuclear arms, but stopping short of the strategic bombing 
of the thermonuclear powers themselves. Clearly, such limits on the use of 
weapons can be effective only as long as war aims are limited; for instance, 
as long as war aims do not encompass the decisive defeat and occupation 
of either side. Beyond this proposition, the problem of limited war has 
given rise to lively controversy. According to one school of thought, anything 
more than a brief and small encounter in a peripheral area of conflict 
is likely to end up in total war. No doubt, it is reasonable to assume that 
the larger and more prolonged the limited war, the greater danger of 
total war. Yet the magnitude of the risk would seem to be primarily a 
function of the mutual balance of terror. If each party to limited war 
faces unacceptable losses in total war, the limits are likely to stick. There 
is also a school of thought according to which limited wars fought with tactical 
atomic weapons are likely to progress to the unlimited stage because of tech- 
nical difficulties in setting and imposing the limits. Again, the presence of the 
risk must be conceded. But it also seems that the danger is in inverse propor- 
tion to the fear of both sides of becoming involved in unlimited hostilities. In 
either event, the inherent risk of an accidental breach of the limits originally 
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set to a conflict depends chiefly on the circumspection with which the major 
belligerents control their behavior and communicate this restraint to their 
opponents. 

Even this very summary discussion reveals that, in many respects, the pres- 
ent military situation differs radically from what nations faced in previous 
periods. The overwhelming impression is that we are face to face with un- 
certainty. There is technological uncertainty; there is uncertainty about the 
shape of future wars, and about the limits that can be imposed on them; there 
is uncertainty about how nations will react to the opportunity presented by 
a sudden, though temporary, technological superiority or, on the other hand, 
to the danger presented by a sudden, even though temporary, technological 
inferiority; and there is uncertainty about how nations will react to nuclear 
threats to themselves or to their allies. Unquestionably, the military planner 
faces a task of exacting difficulty as well as frightful consequence. 


2. The American Response 


American Ascendancy: The main trend in American defense planning 
since 1945 has been a progressive cutback, interrupted only during the 
Korean War, in the country’s “conventional” (i.e., pre-atomic) forces and a 
growing concentration on strategic airpower. This policy was defended on the 
grounds (1) that the new nuclear weapons reduced the need for sheer masses 
of military manpower—a component of strength in which the West was con- 
sidered unable to match the Soviet bloc, and (2) that economic reasons 
demanded selective concentration on the essential elements of military 
strength. 

The policy, and the military doctrine in which it is rooted, looked persua- 
sive as long as this country possessed a monopoly or vast superiority in 
nuclear bombs. Even during this period of U.S. technological and military 
ascendancy, however, it was doubtful whether official doctrine and policy 
made sufficient allowance for limited-war situations in which it would have 
been morally difficult and politically unwise to rely on nuclear arms. These 
and other doubts became far more pronounced as the decisive American 
superiority in arms technology faded. 

By 1957, the United States was reforming a considerable proportion of its 
surface forces to fight limited nuclear war, but this shift did not suspend the 
trend toward diminishing military manpower. In order to keep defense 
expenditures from rising above the $38 billion-a-year limit, Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson ordered a reduction of 100,000 men by the end of the 
current fiscal year and referred to further plans for reducing the total strength 
of the armed forces to 2.5 million men by July 1959. The cuts fell largely on 
the U.S. Army. And, while Army and Navy units were being converted to 
atomic war, it was inevitable that American forces for conventional warfare 
shrank persistently. In the Navy, the last battleship was put in mothballs, and 
the Sixth Fleet, though possessing a respectable nuclear punch, had few planes 
and few men for engaging in conventional combat. At the same time, two 








infantry divisions were to be inactivated by the Army and one of its armored 
divisions cut to a combat command, to leave a total of 15 divisions by the 
fall of 1957. 

Thermonuclear Standoff: Whether this cutback in conventional strength, 
and the establishment of a small capability for fighting limited nuclear wars, 
give the United States a sufficient choice of military responses was bound to 
become a major question once the Russians were believed to be able, or nearly 
able, to threaten the United States with thermonuclear devastation. 

Whether a thermonuclear stand-off has now been reached may remain con- 
troversial. Modern weapons systems are so complex, future war conditions so 
uncertain, and intangible factors such as morale so unpredictable that it is 
most difficult to measure the present balance of thermonuclear airpower with 
any degree of precision. In all probability, United States airpower is today 
still superior to the Russian; and, despite Soviet advances in missiles, this 
condition may last another few years. But this relatively small and probably 
diminishing margin is not a consequential factor in the effective balance— 
and not just because the Kremlin is generally conceded the advantage of 
striking the first blow and thus the chance of destroying part of this country’s 
ability to retaliate. The decisive point is that, exact equality of power or not, 
the USSR has now or will soon have the capability of crippling the United 
States, inflicting tens of millions of civilian casualties and destroying or para- 
lyzing the bulk and heart of its economy. By the same token, if missile superi- 
ority will give the USSR a considerable edge over the retaliatory power of the 
United States within two or three years, this is not a matter of major conse- 
quence as long as this country retains the capacity, even after enduring a sur- 
prise attack, to cause unacceptable damage to the Russians. 

On either assumption, however, the United States must now review its 
grand strategy for defense, for it can no longer rest on a decisive superiority 
in thermonuclear airpower. In the new circumstances, limited war may well 
be the most likely form of future warfare. If a new strategy is called for, it 
will take several years before a revised policy is formulated and then trans- 
lated into the hardware and trained personnel of a readapted defense estab- 
lishment. In fact, the question of a grand strategy for the defense of the West 
must be considered an open one. No one choice is obviously right, and this 
very dilemma of uncertainty must, to a considerable extent, determine the 
American response. 

Unquestionably, the United States must keep its strategic air arm capable 
of threatening the Soviet Union with unacceptable losses and thereby deter- 
ring the Kremlin from risking unlimited war. In view of recent Soviet prog- 
ress, this alone is no mean undertaking. Success will not be guaranteed by 
clinging to the image of one’s own scientific and technical leadership. The 
United States will have to speed up the development of its offensive delivery 
system and do much more than has thus far been necessary to protect the 
Strategic Air Command from a surprise attack. At the same time, it might be 
a gross error for the United States to put an overwhelming emphasis on over- 
coming the Russian missile lead or to gamble on the single attempt to recover 
decisive superiority over Soviet Russia in thermonuclear striking power. The 
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question now is: How safe is it for this country to rely so largely on this single 
military instrument for protecting the various U.S. interests that may be at 
stake in a great variety of military and political circumstances? 

Massive Retaliation: According to the doctrine of massive retaliation 
announced by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in January 1954, the 
United States was then ready to threaten the use of its nuclear airpower when- 
ever Communist local aggression could not be thrown back by the forces of 
the attacked country (reinforced possibly by small contingents from the rest of 
the free world). So far as this policy contemplated the possible strategic bomb- 
ing of the Soviet Union, it rested on the decisive American superiority over 
the USSR in thermonuclear airpower. But as the Russians approach the 
United States in this power, this policy becomes more dangerous and possibly 
ineffective. It becomes more dangerous because the chances of unlimited war 
coming about inadvertently will inevitably increase with the number of times 
the United States is willing to move to the brink of all-out conflict. It becomes 
possibly ineffective because, facing the prospect of severe mutilation by the 
Soviet Air Force, the United States will become reluctant to risk its popula- 
tion and industrial centers in the face of minor aggressions, a change of atti- 
tude which would hardly surprise or escape the Kremlin. 

Under these circumstances, the Soviet Union may well feel tempted to create 
and exploit limited-war situations to a greater extent than in the past—unless 
the non-Communist countries find a means for deterring local wars other 
than by a threat of U.S. action which, while inflicting disastrous punishment 
on the aggressor, accepts roughly the same punishment for the United States 
itself. Secretary Dulles addressed himself to this problem in October 1957, 
in an article entitled “Challenge and Response in United States Policy” in 
Foreign Affairs. He seemed to propose that, while in the past the threat of 
massive retaliation was needed to deter Soviet conventional aggression, in the 
future this deterrence will result from the West’s new capacity in tactical 
nuclear weapons. However, Soviet Russia will hardly content herself with 
strategic airpower and conventional forces. She has already begun to equip 
herself for tactical nuclear war; and, though she may at present lag behind 
the United States in the development of a broad range of tactical nuclear 
weapons, it is surely an illusion to believe that she may not catch up in 
substantial measure. 

In that event, the United States cannot be sure of its ability to use tactical 
nuclear arms to deter local aggression or stop it in its tracks should it occur. 
Nor can it be sure, in that event, that local engagements can be kept small and 
short, unless the local balance of tactical nuclear power favors the defenders. 
As has been the case with conventional forces for some time, this leaves open 
the question of whether the West is able to muster sufficient counter-force. 
For the United States, this means, among other things, whether it will have 
enough mobile forces in readiness to support local forces in any area whose 
defense is critical from the U.S. viewpoint. 

As it becomes widely realized that the USSR has not only acquired the 
ability to bring thermonuclear devastation to the American homeland but is 
also maintaining large forces for both limited nuclear war and conventional 
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war—forces in most important areas superior to what the West has now—the 
temptation may be great to scurry back to the single stance of massive retalia- 
tion. There are some cogent arguments for such a course. It is certainly 
cheaper to rely on one weapons system; it seems a rational decision to those 
who believe that anything beyond the smallest brushfire will unleash strategic 
airpower in any case; and it seems the only practicable strategy to those who 
despair of the West’s ability to meet the Soviet bloc on any level of warfare 
requiring large masses of military manpower. 

However, the alleged inability of the West to organize sufficient opposition 
on the level of limited war does not result from a paucity of resources but 
rather from a lack of will to commit an adequate proportion of its resource 
wealth to this purpose. Nor should it be taken for granted that the democratic 
countries are incapable of meeting this challenge once the need for doing so 
is made sufficiently clear. Most important, a reliance on massive retaliation for 
deterring all Communist aggression beyond the smallest border skirmishes 
means that the United States would then gamble the survival of the West either 
on Soviet fear of retaliation or on Soviet forbearance. No matter what par- 
ticular form Soviet aggression might take, the United States would command 
only one form of response. In every instance, regardless of locale and other 
circumstances, the United States would be forced to choose between walking 
to the brink of total war or leaving Soviet aggression unopposed. Can the 
West count on always having the nerve to offer to the Soviet Union the threat 
of mutual destruction? And can we always count on the Soviet Union to let 
itself be deterred? Surely, too, the policy of massive retaliation is likely to 
increase the risk of all-out war being precipitated inadvertently. 

Limited War Capability?: What are the alternatives to the strategy of 
the single stance? Must the United States settle on such rigidity in its re- 
sponse? Assuming that an effective balance of mutual terror will deter resort 
to strategic nuclear forces by both the United States and the Soviet Union, it 
is far from easy to indicate the kinds of defense which the United States should 
command. (It is assumed that the capacity to deter aggression requires the 
ability to beat back various types of aggression.) 

If we distinguish between different levels of war—ranging from conflicts 
waged with conventional, pre-nuclear weapons at one extreme, to all-out 
thermonuclear hostilities at the other—we might locate in between several 
types of limited warfare fought with tactical nuclear arms. These might be 
scaled in terms of more or less rigorous limitations on weapons and targets. 
Such differentiation has been made familiar by the school of thought that 
advocates “graduated deterrence.” For example, if there were another Korean 
War, one could in matters of target selection distinguish between using 
nuclear weapons in Korea only and using them also for destroying enemy air- 
fields across the Yalu River. 

However, whether this graduation of tactical nuclear war can be made to 
stick in practice—that is, whether operations on any lower level can be kept 
from ascending to the highest level of tactical atomic conflict—is a highly 
controversial question. There is no chance of making the distinction stick 
unless both sides to the conflict can (1) formally or tacitly agree on restricting 
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their operations to a given level—an agreement involving questions of mutual 
interest, detailed operational definition and effective communication—and 
(2) have sufficient administrative control over the activities of their armed 
services. Should graduated deterrence prove impractical, we are reduced to 
three levels: conventional, tactical nuclear and unlimited war. Waiving the 
problem of progressive differentiation, our discussion must proceed on the 
assumption of only three levels, although it could be readily adapted to a 
situation of more choices. 

In order to deter aggression, and to defeat it should deterrence fail, the 
ideal defense inventory would seem to include sufficient force at the level of 
limited war least disadvantageous to the United States and, above this pre- 
ferred level, enough force to deter the opponent from raising the ante. The 
opponent will accept defeat (that is, limited defeat) at the level preferred by 
us only if he must expect greater losses from a relaxation of the prevailing 
limits on warfare. But the ability to threaten the enemy with unacceptable 
losses on a higher level is not enough unless the United States and its allies 
are strong enough to avert defeat on the preferred level. 

If aggression cannot be deterred altogether, which level of restricted war 
should be preferred by the United States? (We are assuming that unlimited 
nuclear war is not the preferred level of conflict, unless this option becomes 
the only alternative to surrender because the defensive position of the West 
becomes hopeless on all lower levels.) 

It is possible but far from certain (despite Secretary Dulles’s assurance) 
that tactical nuclear war is for the United States the preferred level for deter- 
ring or fighting limited engagements, even if the possibly conflicting interests 
of this country’s allies could be disregarded. Indeed, to this and related ques- 
tions, there probably cannot be a clearcut answer. If one expects the Russians 
to equip themselves likewise with the technological means for conducting 
tactical nuclear operations, and does not automatically assume U.S. techno- 
logical superiority in this respect, the United States and some of its allies 
must possess a substantial capacity of this kind in order to deter or repel 
Sino-Soviet aggression. They may need little less military manpower than 
conventional surface forces require. The numerical strength of the tactical 
nuclear force would depend on the size of the Soviet forces, the relative 
mobility of the Soviet and American forces, the troops required for supply 
and for otherwise servicing large masses of complicated gear, and—very 
importantly—the replacements for casualties that might be very large. And, 
even if there should be a saving in sheer numbers of military manpower, the 
total effort of providing a tactical nuclear capability of sufficient size may 
equal or even exceed that of providing a conventional capacity. That is be- 
cause the real resources to be expended on both training and equipment per 
man for tactical nuclear conflict will probably surpass such expenditures per 
head for a conventional fighting force. 

Aside from the probability that a tactical nuclear capacity is not a cheap 
substitute for a conventional one, the level of war for which it is required 
may or may not put the United States at a greater advantage vis-d-vis the 
Soviet bloc than the level of conflict waged with pre-nuclear weapons. Where 
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the comparative advantage lies for the United States hinges on a variety of 
conditions that are hard to predict. Much depends, for instance, on the actual 
limits observed in a tactical nuclear conflict. The United States might face an 
intractable problem of supply should the Russians be free to attack American 
supply lines on land and sea. To give another example, the United States 
might suffer serious political losses abroad if it were to counter conventional 
aggression, especially in peripheral areas, by a nuclear riposte. Furthermore, 
since the limits on conventional war are far easier to define (and hence to 
enforce) than the limits on tactical nuclear operations, conventional engage- 
ments are less likely to end up inadvertently in unlimited hostilities. This may 
well be a crucial consideration. 

Whatever the level of limited war preferred by the United States, the need to 
impose this preference on a prospective enemy raises further problems of great 
complexity. Of course, no need for enforcement would arise if both the United 
States and the USSR have a strong interest in limiting warfare to the same 
level—a condition which is likely to prevail (at least for some time) as far as 
progression to total war is concerned. Yet suppose the interests of the two 
powers diverge: If tactical nuclear war is its preferred level, the United States 
must wield a sufficient deterrent on the strategic nuclear level to keep the 
adversary from raising the ante to unlimited war should he face defeat on 
the level preferred by the United States. On the other hand, if conventional 
war were the level preferred by this country, any enemy option for the tactical 
atomic level would have to be denied either by an American ability to cause 
the enemy more unacceptable losses on the higher level, or—going one step 
further—by throwing in the threat of unlimited war. To use the latter enforcer 
would be much cheaper in terms of defense outlays but the risk of increasing 
the likelihood of all-out war would have to be set against this saving. 

The Allies: The entire problem is somewhat different for the countries in 
Western Europe and elsewhere along the periphery of the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
for they are potential theaters of hostilities in the event of limited war. Few, 
if any, of them can hope by themselves to stop Soviet military aggression on 
any level. If they cannot expect help from outside, their best strategy, if they 
do not prefer surrender, is to rely on strategic nuclear power—provided they 
can supply themselves with the necessary weapons system, protect it from 
elimination by surprise attack, and hence threaten the aggressor with enough 
destruction to make local aggression unprofitable. 

Only the countries allied with the United States have a wider range of 
choices. They need not, of course, maintain a strategic nuclear deterrent 
of their own as long as the American deterrent is sure to be used for 
their protection—a condition that may not always prevail as a matter of 
course. Assuming that it does prevail, they might not, at first sight, prefer 
preparations for tactical nuclear war. For if aggression is not forestalled, and 
they are likely to become the theater of operations, they may expect an un- 
acceptable degree of devastation. Based on this expectation, they might prefer 
either the threat of massive retaliation by the United States against the Soviet 
Union in the event of Soviet aggression against their own territories—the 
chance that New York and Detroit are obliterated rather than Paris and Essen 
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—or a level of limited warfare, e.g., conventional hostilities, likely to be least 
harmful to themselves. Exercising the first option would allow such countries 
to slight their own defense effort, and spare them a high degree of devasta- 
tion; however, should the American threat fail to deter the Communists, they 
would also have to accept the prospect of conquest by the Soviets. 

A further grand strategy open to allies of the United States is to fall in 
with this country if it chooses to establish a solid capability for waging lim- 
ited nuclear war—and this despite the prospect of crippling destruction should 
such a war actually be fought on their own territories. The purpose of such 
a choice would be not to wage such a war but to deter it (as well as any seri- 
ous aggression on the lower level) by maintaining a capacity clearly superior 
in all critical areas to Soviet means for waging limited conflicts. The draw- 
back of this strategy is a large outlay of resources by the United States and 
its allies. 

Our allies’ choice depends in large part on American policy and hence can, 
to some extent, be influenced by the United States. Conversely, whatever strat- 
egy these countries choose—and the choice may vary for different countries, 
and for each country over time—it cannot help but complicate the task of 
American defense planning, for the United States can hardly ignore the pref- 
erences of its chief allies. 

Two conclusions stand out in this matter of searching for a sound defense 
policy: 

1. American planning has almost certainly gone too far in cutting ready 
surface forces, particularly in the Army, for deterring and fighting limited 
war. In addition to strong pressures for a lower defense budget, this neglect 
resulted from a time lag in recognizing and adjusting to the U.S. loss of un- 
challenged supremacy in thermonuclear airpower. 

2. Laying down a sound strategy for defense in this world of rapid change 
is a task of inordinate difficulty. The crucial problem is uncertainty in so 
many respects. This would present no trouble if the United States were able 
to afford unlimited resources for defense and hence could prepare itself for all 
contingencies. Yet the need to select and discriminate cannot be avoided; and 
there can be little confidence that any simple strategy adopted will guarantee 
the security of this country. Whatever direction is chosen for the effort of the 
United States, there will be an inescapable chance that it is riding for a fall. 

Air defense?: The ability to fight abroad is by no means the only capa- 
bility puzzling American planners. In some degree, home defenses against 
thermonuclear air attack must supplement the maintenance of offensive forces. 
The United States has made considerable efforts to improve its active air 
defense, with the protection of SAC bases receiving a high priority; but 
extremely little has been done in civil defense, passive defense (dispersal and 
hardening of civilian targets), and in preparing the country for recovery from 
large-scale destruction.* Even though an unlimited thermonuclear assault on 





*For a searching inquiry into the problem see Civil Defense for National Survival, Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 84th Congress, 
second Session, Parts 1-7, (Washington), 1956, 
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the United States must be expected to mutilate this country beyond recogni- 
tion and confront the surviving population with unprecedented problems of 
survival and recuperation, the neglect of air defense can be defended on these 
grounds: 

© There are now no known technological means for defense against modern 
planes and missiles good enough to afford anywhere near the high degree of 
protection feasible against air attack during the Second World War. 

© Any high degree of passive defense, through the dispersal or hardening 
of civilian targets, is not only extremely costly but would also require intoler- 
able changes in the peacetime life of the population. 

© In view of the technical superiority of offensive airpower over all known 
defenses, it is relatively easy and cheap for a prospective enemy to counter 
costly defensive measures by a marginal increase in his offensive capability. 

© Under these circumstances, there is a good deal to be said for allocating 
additional resources, if still needed, to the American capacity for retaliation— 
present and future—and thereby deter any prospective aggressor from launch- 
ing an all-out attack. 

This justification for the present policy depends largely on the precise use 
this country expects to make of its strategic air arm. The decision to slight 
efforts on active and passive defense is more likely to be sound if the United 
States expect to use SAC strictly for deterring unlimited aggression by the 
USSR. It is less likely to be sound if the United States freely employs the 
threat of its nuclear airpower to deter Soviet Russia from limited aggression 
and walks to the brink of war with considerable frequency. Such resort to 
SAC’s punch must to some extent increase the probability of unlimited war 
breaking out, if only inadvertently. A strategy of relying so heavily on stra- 
tegic airpower may warrant a relatively smaller outlay on tactical surface 
forces designed for limited war, but it hardly justifies the neglect of air 
defense at the same time. Since to maintain strategic airpower is a must, there 
is some logic in seeing air defense and a limited-war capacity as competing 
claimants on defense resources; but the neglect of both, as the United States 
has done in recent years, is hard to justify. 

There are further reasons for favoring an investment in a degree of air 
detense which is marginal yet a great deal more substantial than has been 
attempted so far. A hardening of civilian targets by means of a shelter pro- 
gram for reducing casualties at the periphery of bomb bursts, where heat and 
blast have spent most of their force, would involve expenditures of perhaps 
$10 to $40 billion over a number of years, depending on the degree of margi- 
nal protection desired. Such a program could not prevent huge casualties, but 
it might save as much as one-third or more of the population otherwise 
doomed to death or injury. An effort in this direction would be a partial 
insurance against the risk, however small it is hoped to be, that unlimited 
war will break out. It would also assure the Kremlin that the United States 
means business and will not flinch in the face of Russian threats. 

The question of how large a proportion of defense resources should be 
channelled into research and development for active air defense likewise can- 
not be considered settled in favor of a relatively modest effort. At the present 
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time, the development of an efficient anti-missile as well as an efficient anti- 
aircraft system still faces forbidding scientific and technological obstacles. 
Yet research and development, if backed by a greater effort, may reveal better 
prospects in the future. And, obviously, if either the United States or Soviet 
Russia succeeded in developing an efficient defense system, it would confer, 
at least for a time, an inestimable strategic advantage for the successful 
country. 

If the American response to the Soviet military challenge is wanting in 
depth (chiefly because the use of science and technology for defense is insuf- 
ficient) and in breadth (chiefly because we do not maintain a wide enough 
choice of military reactions), why has there been this lack? The answer is 
necessarily complex; only some of its strands can be identified and examined 
here. For some purposes perhaps, for example in the pursuit of pure science, 
the United States faces an absolute shortage of resources. Viewing the entire 
demand for resources, however, this is hardly a major factor, for this country 
is much wealthier than Russia in virtually every line. The main problem, then 
is knowing what to do (the question of a realistic defense doctrine, admittedly 
perplexing as we have attempted to show); diverting enough of this total 
wealth of resources to the defense sector; and employing these resources with 
reasonable efficiency. 


3. The Economic Load 


EXT TO the question of doctrine, the problem of allocations must be given 
N first rank. The problem is chiefly one of attitudes. One of these, com- 
placency, has been underscored in recent months. Of the others, the most 
important ones are the fear that an excessive allocation of resources to defense 
will undermine the American economy; the gnawing doubt that the military 
manage the resources allotted to them with cirsumspection and efficiency; and 
finally, the public’s reluctance to pay the tab. All of these attitudes come 
seriously into play because defense costs in the modern age are inordinately 
high. 

The High Costs of Defense: Compared with previous periods of formal 
peace, recent American defense costs have been fluctuating at a very high 
level. From 1930 to 1939, the United States spent a little over 1 per cent of its 
GNP on national security. Even in 1939, with war imminent, the share was 
a little under 1.5 per cent. In contrast, the outlay on national security (includ- 
ing atomic energy and foreign military aid) averaged 6.5 per cent during the 
four years from 1947 to 1950 and, following the extraordinary expenditures 
in the Korean War, nearly 11 per cent during the three years from 1954 to 
1956. Several factors account for this “quantum jump”: 

© The sharp rise in defense costs reflects in large part Soviet pressure and 
the bipolar structure of world power which places the main Western military 
burden on the United States. Cid mainstays, such as the Royal Navy, no 
longer serve to protect the security of this country. 

© Effective security now rests overwhelmingly on ready strength rather 








than, as previously, on a war potential to be mobilized in time of emergency. 
Whether it is for deterring all-out nuclear attack or repelling local aggression, 
the need is for forces instantly on hand. 

© Technological progress has greatly raised the skill and hardware needs 
of the armed forces. Planes are much more expensive to produce and main- 
tain, crews are much more expensive to train than formerly, etc. 

© The extraordinary quickening in the pace of weapons development not 
only demands increasingly large resources for research and development; it 
also subjects expensive equipment, and the skill to use it, to an unprecedented 
rate of obsolescence. To render existing weapons obsolete is the very purpose 
of research and development, and the need for doing so is compelling if 
Soviet technological competition is to be met. 

These four conditions alone have greatly revolutionized the nature of the 
U.S. security problem. Yet there is still a fifth factor: the inescapable need to 
cope with uncertainty. As was pointed out above, we are facing an unusual 
technological uncertainty and, as will be observed below, we are under the 
pressure of economic uncertainty. Above all, there is strategic uncertainty— 
that is, there is no obvious answer to the question of which kind of military 
posture the United States should favor. It is therefore desperately difficult to 
decide how much would best be spent on SAC, on limited-war capacity and 
of what kind, or on civilian and active air defense. Since there is a limit on 
the total effort the United States is able and willing to make, the need to 
choose is unavoidable: and any decision entails a large risk of being proven 
faulty in the future. For example, future events might present us with fright- 
ful consequences if the United States put defense resources overwhelmingly 
into the strategic airforce and starved its ability to cope with limited wars by 
limited means; if an overemphasis on civilian air defense came to impair 
SAC, the consequences might be similarly calamitous. And even if the plan- 
ners could be sure of having made the right forecast in 1957, which they can 
hardly be, they cannot hope that the forecast will stand in 1958 or 1959, for 
the conditions of strength and weakness in the Soviet orbit and in the rest of 
the world, and our knowledge of them, are incessantly in flux. Rather, effi- 
ciency demands a constant readiness to revise all choices in response to 
changing circumstances. 

The Problem of Choice: Nor does this kind of uncertainty confound the 
planner only on the level of general strategy. The problem of prediction and 
choice appears on numerous levels throughout the military establishment. 
How much more should we spend on increasing the mobility of our ground 
forces? How many more aircraft carriers should we construct, and how many 
submarines capable of launching rockets? How many fighter and bombing 
planes of any particular type should we manufacture at any one time, when 
improved types are already on the drawing boards? What proportion of 
defense funds should be allocated to research; how much to basic research, 
how much to the improvement of weapons likely to be out-of-date three or 
four years hence? How much should we spend on developing guided and 
ballistic missiles as against manned aircraft? How much should be spent on 
radar screens as against shelters, how much on stockpiles? The list of choices 
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seems endless. But all the choices must be exercised and, once made, ques- 
tioned and, if necessary, revised. 

This formidable problem of prediction and choice has three weighty 
implications. First, many of the choices to be made may have awful conse- 
quences. They may seriously, or even disastrously, affect the future survival 
of the nation. If we shift too large a proportion of our funds from plane and 
missile production to research and development, we may find ourselves at a 
critical moment without enough serviceable planes and missiles—for proto- 
types cannot fight. If we economize excessively on research and development, 
including basic research, we may discover some day that the Soviet Union 
has achieved a technological breakthrough in a weapons system which ren- 
ders our forces-in-being obsolete. If we are parsimonious about active and 
civilian air defense, and the Big Deterrent fails to deter, we may have caused 
the death of millions who might have survived. If we economize excessively 
on mobile surface and tactical air forces (including a large airlift capacity) 
that are able to do combat in local wars, we may see Communist rule expand 
by means of military blackmail or local warfare because we hesitate to un- 
leash an unlimited nuclear war of mutual destruction. 

Second, and to repeat, many of the fateful decisions are extremely hard to 
make. Even our information on current Soviet intentions and capabilities is 
subject to marked error and, at the high level of policy-making, even firm 
estimates may be disregarded because their implications go against the grain 
of established assumptions and preferences. But the allocative choices on 
defense that we make today concern future contingencies, and our ability to 
predict future situations in all relevant aspects is utterly inadequate. It is 
certainly less dependable than officials of the Defense Department admit when 
they justify important decisions. To the best-informed persons, it must 
inevitably appear that the probability of error is substantial and inescapable. 
In short, the risk of making wrong decisions is as great as the consequences of 
wrong decisions are perilous. 

Third, throughout the military establishment, there is a lengthy lead time, 
often stretching over several years, before decisions on the development of 
weapons or new fighting units yield new military power ready for immediate 
use. It took six years for the B-52 to move from the drawingboard stage to 
that of combat readiness. It takes a long time from the initial decision to 
man, equip and train an airborne division. This lengthy cycle in the pro- 
duction of modern military forces means that many errors in deciding on 
the size, composition and equipment of the armed services cannot be 
quickly retrieved. 

The triple fact that, in making important decisions on defense, errors are 
likely to be frequent, fateful and (except over long time-spans) irrevocable 
clearly underscores the need for prudence. The price of gambling is formid- 
able. We dare not assume that we can predict with any degree of precision 
the size and kind of military defense which will give us any desired degree 
of security in 1959 or 1964, and proceed to cut out forces, weapons and re- 
search programs which, according to the prediction, we will not need. In the 
face of uncertainty, prudence requires that we insure against error, that we 
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cover several bets on decisions involving high stakes. This is what the Soviet 
rulers are doing. Recognizing that protracted land wars of attrition are un- 
likely and that tactical nuclear weapons will not permit the massing of huge 
land armies, they are reducing the number of their divisions. But, unlike the 
United States, they are maintaining a highly versatile and balanced military 
establishments, giving them a considerable choice of military initiatives and 
responses at any time and in any area of strategic interest. 

Like all insurance, insurance against errors in preparing for our defense 
costs money. With any given degree of intelligence in making decisions, the 
less we spend on defense, the harder become our choices and the more we must 
rely on our frail capacity to foresee the shape of the future. There is general 
agreement on the need to maintain the Big Deterrent. But the more we limit 
the total resources we allocate to defense, the larger a share that deterrent 
tends to absorb and the less is available for surface forces or civil defense. In 
the thoroughgoing Senate hearings on airpower in 1956, it was pointed out 
that the directives of the Secretary of Defense to the armed services concern- 
ing defense expenditures in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 abounded in words 
such as “eliminate,” “reduce,” “curtail,” and “postpone.” It must be ex- 
pected that such pressure to economize will compel very risky choices on 
research, inventories and dozens of other things which may subsequently 
prove to have weakened our national security. 

In conclusion, the larger the total resources we make available, the less the 
risk that we will find ourselves ill-prepared to safeguard our future chances 
of survival. Not even the United States can protect itself against all future 
contingencies. But cutting down to absolute “essentials” is risky in view of 
our limited ability to define what the absolute “essentials” are, the dangerous 
consequences of erroneous definitions, and the difficulty of recovering fumbles. 


4, How Much Can the Economy Stand? 


The Fear: With defense making necessarily huge claims on the nation’s 
resources, it is not surprising that a further element of uncertainty has con- 
founded American planning: Can the American economy stand so large a 
strain year after year for a presumably indefinite period? The recent disposi- 
tion to cut outlays on defense was given some urgency by Congressional hos- 
tility to even a temporary breaching of the Federal debt limit, and by the 
determination, especially strong through the first three quarters of 1957, to 
reduce inflationary pressures. Yet the main economic concern has been rooted 
in the profound fear that too large a defense budget will undermine the health 
of the American economy. President Eisenhower and numerous other officials 
have voiced this anxiety repeatedly. 

Unfortunately, there are no ready answers to the question of how large a 
burden of defense the economy can “stand” over a long period of time. Few 
of the officials concerned ever trouble themselves even to define what they 
mean by a “sound economy” or to explain in a meaningful way how a rise in 
defense expenditures by a few billion dollars would subvert the economy. Nor 
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is this a new impediment to rational choice. In 1948, for example, President 
Truman decided that the defense budget for fiscal 1950 be kept down to $15 
billion, although Defense Secretary James Forrestal and the service chiefs 
wanted at least $18 billion. Though other reasons were advanced to justify this 
economy move, President Truman and James Webb, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, leaned heavily on the argument that a defense budget of $15 
billion was about all the economy could stand, and this argument made a 
strong impression on Secretary Forrestal, General Omar Bradley, and others. 
$15 billion amounted then to about 5.5 per cent of the Gross National Prod- 
uct. In the event, after the Korean War broke out, defense expenditures rose 
above $50 billion, amounting to over 14 per cent of the GNP, with results 
that, by any acceptable standard, failed ot wreck the American economy. 

Yet, in 1956, this same anxiety aroused sharp fears lest defense expenditures 
rise steeply in fiscal 1958 to a point which, if we expect the GNP to run to 
about $430 billion, would claim 11 per cent. The obvious need is to “educate” 
this fear, to make it more informed by exploring the ill effects which alterna- 
tive levels of defense outlays may cause to the economy. To do so is admittedly 
difficult. Indeed, the strong conviction with which many people anticipate 
debilitating effects of large defense outlays on the economy stands in striking 
contrast to the paucity of empirical knowledge about such effects. 

In the response to any level of defense spending, one distinction must be 
made at the outset. There are two questions that are relevant: First, do we 
personally like to bear our share in the tax burden involved, even though there 
be no subversion of the nation’s economy? And, second, even though we are 
not personally opposed to bearing our share in the tax burden, is it under- 
mining the health of the economy? No doubt, some people who do not wish 
to have a large proportion of their incomes taxed use the “sound-economy” 
argument in order to make their opposition on the first score respectable. But 
the two responses turn on altogether different issues and may well differ re- 
garding any proposed level of spending. 

Economic Consequences of Defense: There should be general agree- 
ment on the proposition that a soundly functioning American economy 
exhibits the following three characteristics: 

1. Major inflationary and deflationary cycles are avoided while there is 
reasonably full employment. 

2. The present balance between private and public economic decisions is 
not seriously upset. 

3. Most important, saving, investment and innovation keep the economy 
growing in productive power so that the real Gross National Product keeps 
rising by at least 3.5 per cent a year. 

Now, the dangers that large defense budgets result in monetary instability 
or in a substantial spread of new Federal controls over economic life, hinge 
primarily on the public willingness to be taxed. The security benefits which 
various levels of defense expenditures can buy take the place of benefits from 
private or other public expenditures which could have been made instead. It 
is for the American electorate to weigh and compare these sets of benefits in 
the light of the information available to it. The ensuing choice will be recorded 








through the political process. Ordinarily, this decision will touch on the func- 
tioning of the American economy under only one major circumstance, as long 
as full employment prevails. Wanting both to have the cake and eat it too, 
the public might wish to spend more on defense than it is currently willing to 
pay by foregoing other uses of a corresponding portion of its income. In that 
event, inflationary pressures may result. If prolonged and severe, these will 
obstruct the efficient operation of the economy and, by encouraging the use 
of direct governmental controls over the private use of resources, disturb the 
operation of the relatively free economic system. 

Since the defense effort now needed is of indefinite duration, sound policy 
requires it to be put on a pay-as-you-go basis. It is for the Government to 
gauge the spending level which the public is willing to accept. Should 
this level fall appreciably short of what is required on military grounds, it is 
for the nation’s leadership to explain to the public why larger outlays must 
not be shirked. 

This leaves the problem of whether, or to what extent, a persistently large 
detense effort will clog the sources of growth in the American economy. 
Indubitably, this is a significant problem, for the defense effort rests in large 
part on the economy, and whatever the security burdens imposed on it, they 
can be borne more easily if the GNP keeps rising rapidly and with some 
steadiness. A $500 billion economy gives the United States more strength on 
which to draw than a $400 billion economy. 

Those who fear that defense outlays at recent levels do serious harm to the 
economy suspect that the onerous tax load involved dulls the income incentives 
behind hard and productive work, enterprise and investment, and diminishes 
the ability.as well as the willingness to save. The problem is one of the total 
tax burden in relation to the national income and one of the specific tax struc- 
ture on the basis of which revenues are collected. 

Concerning the first problem, there is thus far no empirical evidence for the 
fear that a defense effort absorbing between 10 and 12 per cent of the GNP 
will act as a perceptible drag on American economic growth. Ever since 
defense outlays and taxes were lifted to very high levels at the time of the 
Korean War, the economy has been blessed by satisfactory rates of saving, 
investment and innovation. Such intensive studies as have been made of per- 
sons in high-income brackets, though not entirely conclusive, have revealed a 
great deal of grumbling over high tax rates but, in the aggregate, only a neg- 
ligible slackening of productive effort. Moreover, when taxes bear down on 
the receivers of middle incomes, their aggregate response has apparently been 
to increase effort in order to maintain fairly rigid expenditure patterns in- 
volving insurance, homes, education, vacations and durable consumers’ goods. 

It is, of course, conceivable that, regardless of the particular tax structure, 
the total tax load could be raised to a level that would impair incentives and 
diminish the ability to save. Nobody, however, knows at what level these 
harmful effects would become substantial. It is surely plausible that there is 
no sharp breaking point—say, a specific percentage of the national income 
claimed by taxes—at which these effects would become suddenly important. 
One would rather expect that, once generated, these effects would at first be 
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marginal and mild, and increase only gradually if the tax burden were raised 
progressively. It also seems reasonable to conclude that the total amount of 
taxes now collected is one which the American economy can absorb without 
becoming debilitated, and that a somewhat larger burden—for example, an- 
other 2 or 3 per cent of the GNP—is fairly safe. Much of the complaint about 
high taxes simply expresses the understandable preference of citizens to spend 
more of their incomes for private rather than public purposes. 

Whatever the total burden of taxes, however, it is the tax structure which 
has an independent and important bearing on income incentives and on the 
public’s capacity to save. It is generally agreed that the American tax system is 
antiquated and inconsistent, and understandable only in terms of the political 
pressures that shaped and reshaped it over time. Extremely high marginal 
taxes on corporate and individual incomes have encouraged practices which, 
affording some escape from the bite of the tax collector, lead to uneconomic 
uses of resources and cause serious inequities besides. It is possible that this 
tax structure has somewhat retarded, though not, of course, prevented Ameri- 
can economic growth in the recent past; and since such dampening effects 
might become more disruptive if the total volume of taxes is increased for 
purposes of defense, a review of the Federal tax structure should receive a 
high priority. The appearance of any substantial disincentive effects could be 
further retarded by reducing tax rates on large incomes and tightening the 
sprawling system of tax exemptions. A structure of taxation designed to en- 
courage economic growth would counteract the risk that higher levels of 
defense spending might subvert the American economy. 

Finally, whatever the strain which a large defense effort may place on the 
economy, it must not be forgotten that its consequences are not all injurious. 
Some of the beneficial consequences are, to be sure, conditional on other 
circumstances, as when a high level of Federal spending sets limits to a 
decline in general business activities. But there are also by-products of a large 
defense effort which, though hard to trace and impossible to measure, are 
unconditional and significant. For one thing, defense-supported training of 
skilled manpower and investment in plant have expanded this country’s 
capacity to produce at an accelerated pace, and not all of this expansion is in 
lines useful only to defense. For another, and more importantly, defense 
expenditures have hurried the development of atomic energy, electronic com- 
putation, aeronautics and many other products and productive techniques. 
No doubt, this extra spur to science and technological advance has yielded 
vast benefits; and these benefits are looming much larger than they did in 
the past because an increasing share of the defense dollar finances research 
and development. 

To conclude, it is most improbable that defense spending in the neighbor- 
hood of the current scale, between 9 and 12 per cent of the GNP, will ruin 
the American economy. There is some risk, but a risk only gradually increas- 
ing, of a net damage to the forces of economic growth if taxes were raised 
above this range; and this risk could be minimized by adapting the tax struc- 
ture to the promotion of growth. The current fear of this risk seems exag- 
gerated and should not stand in the way of some increase in the defense 
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effort, provided this is clearly required on military grounds. Moreover, in the 
event of need, some risk to the economy’s functioning must be accepted as 
preferable to inadequate security against external aggression. At present, the 
United States seems to be running a far greater and far more dangerous risk 
of being insufficiently prepared for defense than of undermining its economy. 


5. Managing the Defense Effort 


wo further considerations militate against making adequate provision for 

defense. One is the deep-seated civilian suspicion that the military are 
always asking for too much and that it is safe, therefore, to apply almost 
automatically a sizable discount to their requests. But though this suspicion 
should not be relinquished, it is not at all clear that it should inspire more 
than prudent probing. The military cannot be relied upon to ask for too much 
at all times. Furthermore, the organization of the Department of Defense has 
greatly strengthened civilian leadership and responsibility; the Bureau of the 
Budget plays an important part in checking budget requests; and the National 
Security Council offers a further opportunity for examining requests. To be 
sure, the effectiveness of these safeguards depends in no small measure on the 
personalities occupying the key positions. To reduce this particular weakness. 
and especially to make Congressional review more effective, there is much 
to be said for presenting budget requests first of all in terms of military mis- 
sions—strategic airpower, capacity for limited war, civilian defense—and 
only secandarily in terms of the traditional breakdown by the three armed 
services. This would show, to a greater extent than is the case now, just what 
kind of military strength the proposed budget dollars are expected to buy. 

Waste of Defense Dollars?: The other consideration follows from the 
persistent feeling among civilians that the military are wasteful with defense 
dollars and that a great deal more “defense worth” could be financed with 
available or even smaller funds if only the management of the defense effort 
were more efficient. To analyze the management performance of the military, 
to trace its ways of spending funds on numerous administrative levels and 
for numerous purposes, and to suggest how present practices could be im- 
proved would be a task of formidable complexity, going clearly beyond the 
scope of this brief survey. It would also require a body of knowledge so vast 
and difficult of access that few single individuals could manage it. The purpose 
of the following remarks is more modest: to inquire into the nature of the 
problem rather than to take up many specific instances of mismanagement 
and reform. 

Measured by some ideal standard of performance, or even by the actual 
standards of efficient business corporations, the management of the defense 
dollar is inefficient beyond doubt. Yet these criteria are of dubious relevance; 
and to accept the fact that what looks like gross inefficiency by these standards 
is not necessarily inefficiency in a military service, is probably the most im- 
portant step toward sober appraisal. For example, a military inventory of 
seemingly lavish supplies may, upon serious inquiry, turn out not to be lavish 
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in view of the uncertainty with which the military must be prepared to cope. 
They must be ready to act with dispatch at unforeseeable times, in unforesee- 
able places and under unforeseeable circumstances. A business corporation, 
which runs the risk of insufficient inventories, runs the risk of lesser profit. An 
inventory failure of the military may have serious consequences to the nation’s 
security. In other words, the degree and range of uncertainty, and the entirely 
different character of the risks involved, make the concept of efficiency used 
in business largely inapplicable to military management. 

Of course, this is not to say that military spending is actually being man- 
aged with efficiency or that, on some levels and for some purposes, sound 
principles of business management and accounting do not apply. But to dis- 
cover the place for improved practices, and to introduce them, must surely be 
part of the civilian responsibility in the Department of Defense, for the train- 
ing of the military is, after all, not primarily in methods of management and 
accounting. On the other hand, the application of better management proce- 
dures must largely remain in military hands and, to prepare them for this, 
would seem to call for some relaxation of the tradition which leads officer 
personnel to be re-assigned every three years. With the increasing technical 
complexity of military tasks, an extended degree of specialization among the 
military is inevitable; and, excepting tradition, there is no reason why a 
proportion of officers should not specialize in military management tasks and 
receive the same professional rewards enjoyed by other officers. 

Cutting Fat?: In the past, the favorite method of enforcing economy on 
the military has been to slash appropriations “across the board” by some 
arbitrary figure, usually dictated by fiscal and, ultimately, political considera- 
tions. As experience has demonstrated again and again, this is by all odds the 
most inefficient civilian method of improving military management. In such 
attempts at “cutting out fat,” which no doubt is there, a great deal of “muscle” 
is bound to be removed along with the fat. There may be some immediate gain 
in terms of budget dollars, but the meat-ax approach is hardly designed to 
make for efficiency and usually entails substantial budget increases later on 
when the economy drive has been revealed to jeopardize the country’s security. 
An alternation of budget cutting and crash programs is inevitably wasteful. 

The reason for the failure of this approach lies in the very fact that the mili- 
tary establishment lacks the administrative capacity, the internal unity, the 
time and the incentive to spread overall budget cuts with a fine discriminating 
eye so that they fall on the expenditures marginally least essential to defense. 
If the Office of the Secretary of Defense tried to practice such discrimination 
itself and prescribe in detail which expenditures were to be reduced by how 
much, it would become quickly apparent that the accounting and management 
job involved called for a huge administrative effort and, for purposes of infor- 
mation and enforcement, for a disruptive intervention into service practices. 

The meat-ax approach has a further drawback. Repeated experience has led 
the military to expect economy drives from time to time and, in their adjust- 
ment to the familiar feast and famine cycle, they are naturally disposed to 
overstate their essential requirements so that enough “muscle” is likely to 
survive each campaign. Clearly, this defensive reflex acts as a major impedi- 
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ment to more efficient management. Furthermore, on the administrative levels 
at which the elimination of uneconomical practices must be carried out, there 
is little incentive to do so because any savings are returned to general funds. 
For example, an obsolete program of weapon development or a wasteful inven- 
tory practice in a particular service is much more likely to be abandoned if the 
released funds become available for research and development, or for inven- 
tories, in the same service or the same service unit. Although “incentive 
budgets” would not result in the immediate saving of defense dollars, they 
would improve the efficiency with which these dollars are being employed. 
Indeed, this suggests a further point worth highlighting. To equate inefficiency 
with wasting dollars means attachment to an insufficient concept of ineffi- 
ciency. At a time of stupendous technological flux, sluggishness of response to 
new dangers and opportunities is as important a measure of inefficiency as 
wasting dollars. Waste of time, rather than of dollars, may be the primary 
weakness of the Pentagon. 

Reorganizing the Military Services?: A great deal of service inefli- 
ciency is rooted in the uncertainty regarding the best grand strategy for the 
United States at the present time. The lack of an accepted military doctrine 
has fanned much of the interservice rivalry which has been causing some 
waste, though not uncompensated by benefits, especially in weapons research 
and development. If there were an agreed doctrine and, hence, an acceptable 
definition of military missions and roles, the heat of this rivalry would no 
doubt decline and the task of managing the defense dollar be eased. 

Some critics propose bluntly that the present division of the defense estab- 
lishment into three (or four) services has become wholly obsolete and should 
be done away with at once. This position has some merit, not in the sense that 
one monolithic service should be set up, but in the sense that the country 
needs a new breakdown of functions better related to the tasks of modern 
warfare—strategic airpower, capability for limited war, and air defense. Yet 
the proposed step also suggests the bull in the china shop. Aside from the fact 
that some interservice rivalry concerning doctrine and weapons development 
is productive, because it acts as a competitive spur to achievement, an abrupt 
abandonment of the traditional services could not help but lower officer 
morale, demand a formidable amount of legislative and staff work, divert 
attention from urgent issues of defense, and disrupt the operation of estab- 
lished administrative machinery. None of these costs can be afforded at a 
time of almost continuous external crisis. The better method, it seems, is to 
proceed gently and do so along functional lines, step by step. The problem is 
to merge certain service functions that offer the least resistance and the 
largest payoff, and then re-decentralize them on a new basis. 

Some parts of weapons development should be favorite candidates for a 
partial reorganization of functions. The now crucial process of weapons devel- 
opment, it seems, is unduly slow, not so much because of inter-service rivalries, 
but because the administrative machinery within each service is too complex 
and cumbersome—requiring numerous committees and commands to review 
a new weapons idea before it comes to a final decision (often after as much 
as three years) on whether or not to proceed to a development project. If the 
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Russians continue to best us, and best us by a large margin, in the number 
of years it takes for a new weapon to move from the conception of a new idea 
to serial production, we are more likely to lose the technological race. Sound- 
ness of decision is, of course, as important as speed. Yet the swiftness with 
which the technological and hence the military balance of power can shift 
demands that the process be accelerated; and, instead of tinkering with 
existing machinery, it might be better to discard it and establish a new one 
by creating a set of commands on the basis of the types of military missions 
that are now relevant. 

There is an alternative to this recommendation. Weapons development also 
appears to suffer from a lack of imagination as long as it is primarily en- 
trusted to the military. Again, there is a reason for this which is not, as such, 
discreditable. Since the services must be prepared against all military eventu- 
alities at all times, they tend to cling to weapons systems which are tested and 
with which they are familiar; and, less creditable though still understandable, 
there is the reluctance, mostly subconscious, to embrace innovations that fore- 
shadow painful readjustments of doctrine, organization and traditions. The 
pilot may well be disturbed by missiles which he cannot ride. 

As the experience with the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
during World War II suggests, this situation might be corrected by handing 
over the initiation of radically new weapons—as distinct from marginal im- 
provement of existing arms—to a civilian agency in the Department of 
Defense. But to make such an agency effective, it would have to be given not 
only formal authority but also an appropriate share in the defense budget so 
that it would not depend for funds on the armed services. A civilian agency, 
moreover, would be less likely to be stingy on funds for basic research. This 
is another deficiency that might prove fatal; for the more basic science is 
carried on, the greater is the chance of a fundamentally new weapons system 
that might, for a time at least, alter radically the existing balance of military 
power. 

If these proposals have merit, it may prove feasible to combine them by 
arranging for close cooperation between the civilian agency and the new 
functional commands. Under the proposed scheme, however, the various 
combat units would, as before, belong to the traditional services for the pur- 
poses of administration, training and supply. 

Defense Contracts: In the letting of development contracts with private 
firms, two practices are in urgent need of review. In recent years, it has taken 
up to two years before weapons development contracts are negotiated to the 
point at which the private contractor can start with the job. The insistence of 
the services that they begin with complete and detailed specification of all 
parts in a complicated new weapon system, and that they must approve of all 
technical specification changes subsequently proposed by the private con- 
tractor, accounts for a goodly proportion of the time lapse. The remedy would 
seem to lie in a method by which the military would specify only essential 
performance, in the development phase, and leave the contractor free to find 


the materials, components and techniques by which the desired performance 
can be achieved. 
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Another practice in need of reform is the cost-raising tradition of the serv- 
ices—again understandable in terms of their aspiration to utmost dependabil- 
ity of matériel—to insist on equipment performance which, though very 
expensive at the margin, adds only slightly to dependability or versatility in 
combat use. Where large expenditures add only little to military worth, they 
should be foregone. By avoiding such “excessive specification,” and also by 
abandoning the present cost-plus-fee contract—which gives the private firm 
too little incentive to cut costs—substantial savings might by achieved over 
time. 

The contention is not that the above and similar remedies do not have draw- 
backs of their own. More detailed exploration is required before an estimate 
of net benefits can be made with some confidence; and, however good a pro- 
posed reform looks on paper, its administration is sure to be difficult. There 
are no easy answers to the problems of defense management. Yet in view of 
the grave issues at stake, this should not be allowed to discourage the search 
for better arrangements. 

Whatever the specific problem, the central problem is, in any case, that sure 
and lasting improvement in defense management requires a fundamentally 
new approach. First, any move toward such improvement must begin with the 
political and administrative realities of the world in which the military oper- 
ate. The frustrations suffered by the military at the hand of Congresses, Sec- 
retaries of Defense, and Presidents have caused the development of a set of 
defensive attitudes which are the most critical roadblock on the way to better 
management. These attitudes cannot be decreed or legislated out of the way. 
Rather, reforms should concentrate initially on new management techniques 
least likely to call these attitudes into play and, by eschewing the meat-ax 
approach henceforth, the country can encourage their gradual decline. Sec- 
ond, the search for improved techniques, adapted to the defense establishment, 
is far from easy. It will require patience and imaginative innovation; and, in 
large part at least, any initial survey should be carried out by joint teams of 
civilian specialists and military officers. If this view of the problem is correct, 
any real progress must inevitably be slow. But it would seem better to be 
satisfied with slow and sure progress than to insist on the technique of the 
sudden assault which, on the basis of the record, is highly unlikely to produce 
net benefits. 


6. The Political Requisite 


F THE present state of the American defense effort calls for a basic review; 
| if there is need for a clarification of overall strategy, or at least an efficient 
way of dealing with uncertainty; if it is time for a broad-gauged investment 
in scientific and technical training, for a tough-minded appreciation of what 
the economy can stand, and for a realistic approach to the problem of military 
management—there is yet one prerequisite of success ranking above all these. 
This is a new political momentum and vision. And whether or not this momen- 
tum and vision will come forth is, of all the uncertainties with which the 
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merican defense effort seems to bristle, perhaps the least fathomable. 

What is required is clear enough, and can be put in plain words. To do 

ough for defense under present conditions demands from society a huge 
liversion of efforts which its members, naturally enough, prefer to devote to 

pursuit of private ends. It means less consumption and more work, less 
edom of self-direction and more attention to a part of reality which cannot 
lp but induce anxiety. In short, it means giving up a great deal of what is 
rth defending in order to improve the chances of protecting the rest. What 

at issue, moreover, is not a temporary effort, to win a war or weather a 
single crisis, but a sustained and, seen from the imperfect vantage point of 
the present, an indefinite effort. And this effort must come forth without any- 
one being able to prove compellingly that so much, and no less, is indeed a 
minimum for reasonable security; hence the temptation will always be there 
to do less and hope for the best—a temptation, incidentally, which the Com- 
munist rulers will try to manipulate to their advantage. 

There are pessimistic observers who doubt that democratic societies—and 
especially societies so much given to the search for personal comfort and 
security—are capable of rising to the challenge and bearing the strain indefi- 
nitely. These skeptics fear that the future is with the harsh regimes of the 
Communist Bloc. But it cannot be said that the mettle of the Western nations 
has as yet been tested. The general public in this country, and in the other 
Western countries as well, is not aware of the general nature of the military 
problem confronting them. 

The crucial function is that of political leadership. The security of the West 
may come to be in sorry straits if its leaders yield to the push and pull of a 
public—only partly informed of and, by disposition, largely reluctant to face 
the external danger—and accord to defense only what thought. energy and 
treasure it can spare from its devotion to domestic politics. In such circum- 
stances, Western leaders will not be permitted to demand the necessary sacri- 
fices, and demand these on the basis of a strategy that must cope with un- 
certain knowledge. 

The first prerequisite is for leaders of all kinds—no maiter what party, 
interest group and ideological affiliation—to give priority to the job of com- 
ing to grips with the Communist menace in all its forms—military, political. 
technological and economic. And this new momentum among the leaders can 
only spring from a new vision which, at this time of supreme crisis, sees 
external danger and the various means to avert it—science, innovation, eco- 
nomic growth, political responsibility and moral commitment—as an integral 
part of life. Such a vision, the second prerequisite, will give steadiness of pur- 
pose which will do away with the risky dependence on Pearl Harbors, Koreas 
and sputniks for provoking purpose belatedly, with the inefficient cycle of 
complacency and over-reaction, and with the inability to seize the initiative 
instead of merely parrying the initiatives of the opponent. Only such a vision 
will yield a military stature in keeping with the enormity of the danger. 
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The Challenge to Liberty 


Liberal Democracy. 
By Massimo Salvadori. 
Doubleday. 196 pp. $3.00. 


LIBERALISM has always lived dan- 
gerously. In past centuries it had 
taken the offensive as the revolution- 
ary force against absolute monarchy. 
From its many struggles in many 
lands it emerged triumphant; and, 
prior to 1914, more or less liberal 
regimes had been established in the 
Western world. It was then widely 
asumed that liberalism, or “liberal 
democracy,” was the wave of the fu- 
ture destined to triumph throughout 
the world. 

But such has not proved to be the 
case. In our time liberalism has been 
confronted by a new enemy, this time 
on the left, by Communism. Again 
it has had to mass its forces for bat- 
tle, but now in defense against an 
enemy that has proved far more re- 
doubtable and resourceful than abso- 
lute monarchy. An enemy on the left 
was so disconcerting that liberals for 
long were baffled and confused. Some 
of them, especially in America, still 
remain so. 

In this new struggle, liberalism has 
undergone a_ re-evaluation. Many 
books have appeared in defense of 
liberal principles, the latest being the 
book under review. According to its 
author, Professor Massimo Salvadori, 
the great need of our time is a re- 
formulation of liberal principles as a 
challenge to the enemy on the left. 
Traditional liberalism, with its belief 
in man’s natural goodness, the har- 
mony of economic interests and the 
inevitability of progress, no longer 
suffices to meet the new situation. In 
Liberal Democracy, he presents both 
a criticism of traditional liberalism 
and a stout defense of its basic prin- 
ciple of individual liberty. 

Inevitably, in a small book dealing 
with a large subject, such as this 
one, its parts are sometimes loosely 
woven. But the author sticks man- 
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fully to his main theme. At times he 
seems like a cracker-barrel philoso- 
pher in academic dress, who expounds 
homely truths with unexpected turns 
of argument and pertinent historical 
illustrations. Even cold print fails to 
lessen the warmth of his ardor. 

The initial task of liberalism was 
to find a way out of the dichotomy 
between the authority of the state and 
the freedom of the individual in order 
to establish the legitimacy of both. 
It succeeded in doing so by proclaim- 
ing new principles: government by 
consent of the governed, through a 
representative assembly; and civil 
liberty, or the rights of the individual 
as against the state, through a bill of 
rights. These principles were given 
official recognition for the first time 
in history by the English Revolution 
of 1688. Limited to England and ap- 
plied in the interest of the propertied 
classes, liberalism was later universal- 
ized and democratized by the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions. 

Without going into much detail, 
Salvadori tells the story of the trans- 
formation of liberalism from its bour- 
geois period in the 19th century, with 
its emphasis on political reform, to 
its democratic period in the 20th cen- 
tury, with its emphasis on social re- 
form. This transformation was made 
possible because liberalism has been 
a polity of limited objectives. Accord- 
ing to Salvadori, it has had no vision 
of a perfect order, “no blueprint for 
the salvation of mankind, and denies 
the possibility of such a blueprint un- 
less it be liberty itself.” And, just be- 
cause it has stressed method rather 
than liberalism “has _trans- 
formed human societies more pro- 
foundly perhaps than any other 
movement.” Progress became synony- 
mous with the “process of liberaliza- 
tion.” Especially has this been true in 
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English-speaking countries, where 
conservatism has been a derivation of 
liberalism, and socialism an accelera- 
tion of its method of progress. 

This sound observation of the au- 
thor is somewhat vitiated by his as- 
sertion that the British Socialists 
seek to destroy individual liberty in 
their plan to establish “a perfectly 
balanced and perfectly static society.” 
The very opposite is true. Both in 
theory and in practice, whether in or 
out of office, the British Labor party 
has stoutly and consistently support- 
ed parliamentary government and 
civil liberty, the core of liberal de- 
mocracy anywhere and at any time. 

How did liberalism manage to sur- 
vive in the past? What are its chances 
of survival today? Salvadori gives 
thoughtful and well-informed answers 
to these questions. In the past, under 
absolute monarchy, he observes, lib- 
eralism survived because the govern- 
ments were inefficient, corrupt and ig- 
norant. Moreover, they were not to- 
talitarian in organization. Hence they 
did not, could not, suppress a liberal 
movement once it had gained momen- 
tum. Furthermore, the various des- 
potic nations did not constitute a 
universal, unified state system. Op- 
pression varied in degree with the 
personality of the monarch and with 
the character of the nation. Hence 
there was a possibility of a liberal 
escaping from one country to an- 
other and even being cordially re- 
ceived by an “enlightened despot.” 
Diderot, in dread of the Bastille in 
despotic France, went to despotic 
Russia as the honored guest of Cath- 
erine the Great. 

Under Communism, liberalism faces 
a far more difficult problem of sur- 
vival. It is confronted by a new type 
of despotism, the essence of which 
is, according to the author, “total 
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monopoly leading to universal or- 
thodoxy,” known as “totalitarian 
dictatorship.” It is a government of 
men rather than of laws, and is con- 
trolled by “the cold and calculated 
fanaticism of élites” which are effi- 
cient, well-informed and dependable. 
Again, unlike absolute monarchy, 
Communism aims to establish a uni- 
versal state system. In those lands 
where it triumphed, about one-third of 
the world, there is no possibility of es- 
caping from one Communist country 
to another. And there are no “benevo- 


lent despots” among Communists. 

Will Communism, in time, evolve 
into a liberal democracy? “No,” flat- 
ly answers Salvadori. Since its estab- 
lishment by Lenin forty years ago, 
the Communist system in Russia, in 
its essential aspects, has not changed. 
And it cannot change as long as no 
opposition to the Government is per- 
mitted. Once that is granted, Com- 
munism would not survive. 

What is to be done? Under no cir- 
cumstances, asserts Salvadori, must 
liberals fall under “the illusion that 





old liberties can be bartered for new 
ones.” On the contrary, old liberties 
must be firmly maintained and new 
ones added, such as the emancipa- 
tion of colonial peoples, the abolition 
of discrimination, and the curbing of 
monopoly capitalism. 

Like all liberals, old or new, Pro- 
fessor Salvadori proclaims the truth 
“that nothing, not peace, not happi- 
ness, not prosperity, is as important 
for all men as liberty.” His book is an 
eloquent affirmation of his liberal 


faith. 





Shaw and His Boswell 


George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century. 


By Archibald Henderson. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts. 969 pp. $12.00. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON’s magnum 
opus is a labor of love. Encyclopedic 
in size and scope, it makes Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson seem a relatively 
simple endeavor. For while Johnson 
was a man of many parts, Shaw, who 
outlived him by nineteen years, was a 
veritable anthology. Nor was this 
opinionated dramatist, philosopher 
and Socialist content to sit back and 
hold court in some tavern or club; 
“man of the century” that he was, he 
came by his opinions the hard way, 
through first-hand experience in the 
mélée of public life. Indeed for Shaw 
literature came as a result of life, not 
as an excuse for it. 

But if the figure of Shaw looms 
larger by far than Johnson’s, that of 
Henderson, his prolific biographer, 
suffers by comparison with the ir- 
resistible little Scotsman. Meeting 
Shaw in 1907 when the playwright 
(like Johnson when Boswell first met 
him) was just past his 50th birth- 
day, Henderson brought to his task 
as official biographer much the same 
worshipful enthusiasm and _persist- 
ence and a fair measure of personal 
charm. Though lacking in Boswell’s 
provocative ingenuousness (the inter- 
viewer's happiest gift), Henderson 


Reviewed by Nona Balakian 


Editorial staff, New York 
“Times Book Review” 


brought, to his own credit, the train- 
ing of a scholar and an informed 
concern with human welfare that was 
a fair match to Shaw’s own. His many 
books about Shaw have played so 
large a part in forming our image of 
the playwright that we are hard put 
to evaluate his work. It is only when 
we consider the present volume in 
relation to other monumental biogra- 
phies that certain chinks in Hender- 
son’s armor begin to show. 

As Shaw’s plays grow increasingly 
popular in performance, what we find 
wanting in a standard reference work 
such as Henderson’s is the feel of the 
man behind the prototype. Now that 
all the wonderful tales about Shaw 
have been told and all his bons mots 
recorded, we are ready to have his 
views explored as well as explained. 
In his role as a critic of Shaw, Hen- 
derson was in a sense too close to 
the man, too enmeshed in his day-to- 
day life to achieve complete perspec- 
tive. As a biographer, he was neither 
close enough in the obtrusive man- 
ner of a Boswell nor detached enough 
to fully succeed in translating the 
myth into the man. To get close to 
genius takes a kind of genius, too, 
one suspects. But a pitfall for the 


biographer may also lie in the sub- 
ject’s resistance to being humanized. 

Shaw from the first gave Hender- 
son fair warning of the kind of biog- 
raphy he expected of him. He wrote: 
“A thorough biography of any man 
who is up to his chin in the life of 
his own time as I have been is worth 
writing about as an historical docu- 
ment. . . . Make me a peg on which 
to hang a study of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. I am treating you 
as a possible Gibbon. I urge you to 
treat yourself so.” 

Taking Shaw’s order to heart, Hen- 
derson emphasized the political man 
in Shaw and stumbled on an impor- 
tant new dimension in biographical 
writing. But while historically his 
portrait is vivid and true, humanly it 
tends to blur, with no doors opening 
on that inner core of being where all 
contradictory impulses and actions 
are resolved. 

Several times in the early part of 
the narrative, Henderson appears to 
be on the verge of revelation. He in- 
dicates conflicts in Shaw which 
stemmed from childhood years spent 
amid genteel poverty in a loveless 
household. But instead of analyzing 
these conflicts in terms of Shaw’s 
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character as a whole, he prefers to 
explain them away one by one. When 
he finds a human failing in Shaw, his 
first impulse is to rationalize it. Thus 
he brands Shaw’s habit of ridiculing 
members of his family as “inhuman” 
but justifies it on the ground that 
they made perfect subjects of satiric 
distortion. 

But there is a larger obstacle in 
Henderson’s path, one with which 
Boswell never had to contend. When 
Johnson stated an opinion, he meant 
every word in its literal sense; all 
Boswell had to do was to report it 
word for word. With Shaw it is quite 
a different matter. His subtle mind, 
his satirical, quixotic manner of ex- 
pression are in constant need of in- 
terpretation. (Shaw, knowing this, 
gives it to us himself in his prefaces 
—but again it’s Shaw-style.) In his 
determination to note everything of 
consequence that Shaw ever uttered 
or committed to writing, Henderson 
too often finds himself short of space 
for comment or interpretation. At 
times the omission is quite startling, 
as when, following a revealing quota- 
tion in which Shaw recalls being an- 
tagonized as a child by his father’s 
unrealistic snobbishness, he suggests 
no reaction, turning quickly to some- 
thing else. 

In his portraiture of Shaw the So- 
cialist, however, he is far less shy of 
comment. Here he is on_ secure 
ground. Believing that “Shaw is es- 
sentially an economist,” he devotes 
more than 200 pages to the play- 
wright’s activities as a Fabian. Be- 
ginning with Shaw’s early days in the 
movement, when he was still a strug- 
gling novelist serving his apprentice- 
ship as a critic of music, art and 
drama, Henderson traces “the meta- 
morphosis of a shy, reflective dreamer 
into a challenging fighter.” His im- 
passioned response to Henry George 
and Das Kapital, his association with 
the intellectually congenial Webbs 
left their indelible mark. On the one 
hand, he wrote a Marxist novel, The 
Unsocial Socialist, and, on the other, 
he was launched on a new vocation 
—propaganda lecturing and writing. 
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To this “revolted bourgeois,” as 
Henderson aptly calls him, the expe- 
rience of lecturing was totally exhila- 
rating. “Every Sunday,” Shaw boast. 
ed, “I lectured on a subject I wanted 
to teach myself.” But because he gave 
himself no proletarian airs, was vi- 
tuperative without being common and 
instructive without being dull, he 
soon gained a reputation as a “mis- 
chief-maker and privileged luna- 
tic.” 

Literal-minded Socialists like H. G. 
Wells did not appreciate Shaw’s 
brand of irreverent humor, which 
spared no one, not even the Social- 
ists. Indeed, the high intellectual level 
on which the Fabians operated under 
the influence of Shaw was chiefly re- 
sponsible, Henderson points out, for 
the label they acquired as “arm- 
chair Socialists and parlor perform- 
ers.” 

After the success of the Russian 
Revolution, Shaw, like the Webbs, 
abandoned the doctrine of the “inevi- 
tability of gradualness,” but, unlike 
the Webbs who embraced Sovietism, 
his attitude toward Russia remained 
ambiguous and inconsistent. He ac- 
cepted the Revolution as a fact and 
saw in it a great victory for social- 
ism. But though he talked like a con- 
vert after his visit to Russia in 1931, 
his motives were often mixed. Hen- 
derson aptly quotes Sir Osmond 
Ovey, the British Ambassador, who 
observed: 

“Of course the Russians don’t real- 
ize that Shaw is an Irishman, which 
naturally means anti-British and un- 
representative. He has been growing 
more and more Irish every day since 
he has been in Moscow.” 

For the first time, Henderson’s 
faith in Shaw’s Socratic wisdom ap- 
pears weakened. And on the face of 
it understandably so. For there is 
much in his pronouncements and in 
such plays as Geneva and On the 
Rocks which smacks of the propa- 
gandist in a subversive cause. But 
there were factors influencing Shaw’s 
atitude for which Henderson does 
not fully account, though they are 
implicit in his books—namely, 


sd 


Shaw’s impressionableness to new- 
ness and change on the social scene, 
the delight he took in playing the 
devil’s disciple, and the propensity 
he had for the Swiftian method of 
shocking men back to sanity. For its 
own good, he wanted democracy put 
on the spot. 

Although Henderson is no longer 
in search of a systematic philosopher 
in Shaw, he still appears baffled by 
inconsistencies in his thinking. He 
might recall that the problem was 
brilliantly argued some time ago by 
Edmund Wilson, who observed that 
Shaw was first of all an artist who 
combined three different points of 
view that were inevitably in conflict 
—that of the practical man, of the 
socialist reorganizer of society and 
of the poet-philosopher. If the artist 
in Shaw profited by the contradic- 
tions his triple vision afforded him, 
the thinker in Shaw often suffered by 
it in ambiguity and confusion. Thus, 
for a synthesis of Shaw nothing has 
yet replaced the record of the plays 
themselves. 

As anyone who has ever attended a 
Shaw play knows, a great part of the 
fascination of his comic dramas de- 
rives from the fact that he will not 
let you believe too wholeheartedly 
and too long in anything at all, lest 
by so doing we create a new ortho- 
doxy. His plays are a testimony of the 
falseness of modern man’s ideals, of 
his mistaken notions of heroism, his- 
tory, science, love—of truth itself. 
His own single constant faith, his ob- 
session with the cult of the superior 
person, led him temporarily to a false 
ideal; favoring a strong hand in gov- 
ernment, he all but exalted dictator- 
ship. 

Was Shaw the anti-environmental- 
ist, the believer in the Life Force and 
the exceptional person, truly a “man 
of the century,” or was he the 
prophet of a new dawn in which indi- 
vidualism and social responsibility 
would no longer cancel each other 
out? Henderson has set the stage. It 
remains for future biographers to 
search the drama that was Shaw him- 
self. 
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LABOR 


» ome “Legislating Union 
Democracy” (NL, December 2) expresses just 
the wisdom, scholarship and intense empathy 
with the labor movement that one expects from 
him. 


Hardman’s 


All of us would agree that internal remedies 
would be best, and that eternal vigilance is 
necessary to avoid corruption in trade unions, 
as in political life. The wise leader would con- 
sciously stimulate critical thought by his mem- 
bers as being greatly preferred to the sub rosa 
cynicism which is too prevalent nowadays. 

The AFL-CIO can well follow Hardman’s 
suggestion and cooperate with the 
welfare funds 


sensible 
and of union 
democratic rights, while opposing the current 
anti-union hysteria. If every union had a loyal 
opposition, that would be the best antidote to 
stagnation and a deadly bureaucracy. A Court 
of Intra-Union Relations could be set up, made 


regulation of 


up of men and women who could function ef- 
fectively in the best interests of organized labor 
and the community. I would prefer that this 
be set up by the trade unions—by the Govern- 
ment if necessary. 
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However, as one with a vested interest in 
workers’ education, I would urge that preventive 
measures are better than the best cures. The 
apathy and indifference of the individual mem. 
bers is a major cause of the arrogation of 
power by union leaders. While Marx and Lenin 
may have been outmoded by events, Lord 
Acton’s dictum on the degenerating effects of 
power is still operative. 

The more successful the union, the less likely 
is the rank and file to be aggravated into 
raising hell. Workers’ education, properly de- 
veloped by the unions, would not only train 
them for competent administration as chair- 
men and business agents. They would learn 
the why as well as the how of trade unionism. 
Workers’ education, training active, intelligent, 
participating members as well as officers, would 
be the best of all backstops against the spread 
of corruption. 

Democracy is an act of faith based on the 
capacity of men and women to follow the 
truth once they see it. Democracy can die by 
default if it is not consciously fostered, and 
no better method than education has been 
found for such encouragement, either in the 
life of the community or in the life of our 
unions. 

New York City Mark STARR 
Educational Director, ILGWU 


RED WEAKNESS 


Of course, the sputniks amazed and terrified 
the world. However, at least seven factors, none 
of them military, are constantly working against 
Communism: 

1. The Communist educational system (highly 
controlled) will eventually spill over into a 
search and yearning for human rights. Religion 
may also seep through. An understanding of 
human rights is deadly to all dictatorships. 

2. The people will want a free and secret 
ballot in the place of their present one-party 
system. 

3. They will discover that the U.S. and the 
other democracies are not warmongers, and that 
the USSR is a warmonger. 

4. The Russians in certain positions who re- 
ceive high wages (and there are quite a num- 
ber) cannot spend more than about 50 per cent 
of their wages on food, lodging, clothes and 
entertainment. They will therefore seek the 
conventional outlets for business investments 
in and outside their own country. 

5. The peasant and laborer will want more 
compensation, more freedom and a higher stand- 
ard of living, as promised to them. 

6. Exchange of visitors with democracies, plus 
free travel rights, will undermine the regime. 

7. The felatives of the millions who have 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


been “liquidated” for seeking elementary human 
rights will always be powerful enemies of Com- 
munism. Millions of former political prisoners 
are also liabilities to Communist countries. 
The Russian “people” and their satellites are 
good people. They are enslaved, confused by 
the “big lie” and dominated by a ruthless self- 
perpetuating ruling class. This ruling class does 
not have the support of more than about 2 
per cent of their populations. Let us furnish 
the remaining 98 per cent with the true facts 
of Communism and thereby hasten peace and 
freedom in the world. 
Brooklyn NATHAN D. SHAPIRO 


PEACE 


I strongly disagree with the main theme of 
Diana Trilling’s November 25 article, “Dog 
Lovers, Three Liberals and a Dixiecrat Flee 
Sputnik Reality.” She derides Margaret Mead, 
Norman Cousins and James Jones for trying 
to arouse a greater degree of peace-conscious- 
ness on the part of the American people. She 
also seems to say that the only thing we can 
do is join the stampede for a stepped-up arms 
race, a more militarized United States. 

I think we do need a greater peace conscious- 
ness in this country. Too many of us accept 
war like rain or sunshine. Too often, we hear 
people saying, “It is God’s will” or “It is na- 
ture’s way of keeping populations down.” More 
armaments hysteria will not discourage this 
dangerous tendency. 

Instead of calling for more missiles and 
bombs, we should try to bring about agree- 
ments and treaties between the great powers 
in the sensitive areas of the world. For example, 
I think the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion powers should offer to discourage violence 
and guarantee the preservation of nationalized 
industry in Eastern Europe if the Kremlin 
agrees to allow democratic elections, to free 
political prisoners, etc. 

Of course, the West doesn’t trust the Soviet 
Union and vice versa. But if Western labor— 
the free trade unions and Social Democratic 
parties—campaigned vigorously for some kind 
of compromise, their efforts might bear some 
fruit. The time has come for Western labor 
and liberals to lead the way toward peace. 
New York City E. Georce LarraBee Jr. 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 
We'll see the usoal, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Czechosievakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
A different kind of trip for the young in spirit who don’t 
want to be herded around. Ali expenses $1335. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA {Boy L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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Co-starring RED BUTTONS - RICARDO MONTALBAN - JAMES GARNER 
A Warner Bros. Picture introducing MIIKO TAKA 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


l “The Rativity”_ far-famed pageant of the first Christmas 
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= 2 Orchestra. 
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Political cartoon from “The American Past” by Roger Butterfield, Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. publishers. 
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<>. SHE was small and slender and 
ove) very handsome in her new 

#*<°$4 blue gown as she stepped onto 
the roughhewn platform. Above her, 
flags snapped against the summer sky. 
Before her, the lady delegates of the 
Equal Rights Party stood up and 
cheered. 


Belva Anne Lockwood accepted their 
cheers, and their nomination, to be- 
come in 1884 the woman who ran for 
the Presidency of the United States. 





A gallant choice she was, too. Defy- 
ing massive prejudice, she had fought 
for and won a college education, a 
law degree—the first ever given an 
American woman, and, finally, the 
right to plead cases before the Su- 
preme Court. (Where, among other 
triumphs, she won a $5,000,000 set- 
tlement for the Cherokee Indians.) 


that wasn’t her point. She would 

run to make America conscious 
of women’s right to political equality. 
And run she did. Ridiculed in the 
press, hooted on the street, even de- 
nounced by fellow-suffragist Susan 
Anthony, she nevertheless received 
4,159 popular ballots from six states. 


gs: didn’t expect to be President; 


More important of course, she 
dramatized, as no one else had, wom- 
en’s battle for the right to vote. 


Before Belva Lockwood died, her 
fight was won and America had gained 
the strength of millions of new “‘first 
class citizens,’’ her women. That 
strength today mightily reinforces the 
living guarantee behind one of the 
world’s soundest investments—United 
States Savings Bonds. It is one more 
reason why you know that in Amer- 
ica’s Savings Bonds your savings are 
safe and your return is sure. For real 
security, buy Savings Bonds, through 
Payroll Savings or at your bank. 


Now Savings Bonds are better than 
ever! Every Series E Bond purchased 
since February 1, 1957, pays 3-'4% inter- 
est when held to maturity. It earns higher 
interest in the early years than ever before, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. 
Hold your old E Bonds, too. They earn 
more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Index for 1957 


This index of New Leaper articles for 1957 is divided into three sections: 

Section 1, Index of Authors, lists the names of all New Leaver contributors, whether 
writers of articles, book reviews, or significant letters to the Editor. The name of the 
contributor is followed by the dates on which his contributions appeared, given by 
month and day (5/6 is May 6). 

Section 2, Index of Subjects, arranges articles, columns and letters to the Editor ac- 
cording to subject. Under each are listed the relevant titles, authors and dates. 

Section 3, Index of Books Reviewed, lists books alphabetically according to the names 
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INDIA: AWAKENING GIANT 
By W. S. Woytinsky 





| copy ....... 20c 100 copies ....... $18 i. Pee 10c 
. Please send me: 

‘ ' 

{ : .-. copies of Crisis in U. S. Defense 
...copies of Labor in the Soviet Orbit 
. -- copies of Crimes of the Stalin Era 
' 
. NAME ..... Silber vabad'se swears 
a 

! STREET ADDRESS ........... 
1 
A sian Etcas 
4 


December 30, 1957 
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used in America's leading universities 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


Speech by Mao Tse-tung 
Introduction and Notes by G. F. Hudson 


100 copies ....... $18 
* 


THE CRIMES OF THE STALIN ERA 


Speech by Nikita S. Khrushchev 
Notes by Boris |, Nicolaevsky 


THE STORM IN EASTERN EUROPE 


By Milovan Diilas 
100 copies ....... $7.50 
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Reprint Department THE NEW LEADER 7 €E. 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


...copies of Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom 
... copies of India: Awakening Giant 


..- copies of Storm in Eastern Europe 





DOES A 
HONEYBEE 
HAVE AN 
ANSWER TO 


CANCER? 


Mouse and man, worm and wasp, pig and protozoa— 
these are some of the twenty-eight living things used 
in the American Cancer Society’s nation-wide 
research program. 

Scientists rely most — in 189 projects — on man; 
next comes the mouse — in 139 studies — and there 
is even a honeybee helping one scientist in his search 
for facts that may save the quarter of a million 
Americans now dying each year of cancer. 

Many organisms. Many laboratories. Many hun- 
dreds of scientists. Together they make up a balanced 
program of research with freedom and flexibility, 
reaching across the country and across scientific 


disciplines, to tap the best minds and the best ideag 

From these twenty-eight organisms science is ge 
ting facts that may save more lives tomorrow. B 
what of today? What of you? 

With early diagnosis, half of those with cancer c 
now be cured if treated promptly. If you have cancef, 
you may well be saved — but only if you give you 
doctor a chance. Go to him for an annual healt 
checkup . . . not because you feel ill, but because yo 
feel good and want to stay that way. 

The worm and the wasp, the pig and the protozo 
will provide the answers for tomorrow: for toda 


AMERICAN 
vies 
SOCIETY 
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